EVOLUTION STILL AN HYPOTHESIS 


HIS year’s meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Oxford (August 4—11), 


promises to arouse more than ordinary interest. 
For the first time since 1859 a royal President is to address 
the learned assembly. This fact has directed fresh attention 
to that annus mirabilis in which the “ Origin of Species” 
first saw the light, and Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
stoutest of evolutionists, is coming across the Atlantic to 
point the moral and adorn the tale. He will lecture, it is 
announced, on the problem of the origin of Species as it appeared 
to Darwin in 1859 and as it appears to-day. It requires no 
prophetic gift to forecast the things that Professor Osborn 
will say, for the simple reason, that he has said them many 
times already. He is one of the high-priests of evolution, 
and his book, “ The Men of the Old Stone Age,” is the Bible 
of journalists like Mr. Joseph McCabe and clever crusaders 
like Mr. H. G. Wells. Many people who have not read this 
book, have at least seen photographs of the exhibits in the 
famous Hall of the Age of Man at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. These photographs 
adorn Mr. Wells’ “ Outline of History ” and Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson’s “Outline of Science,” both works of colossal 
popularity. The originals of them were cast by that brilliant 
sculptor of missing links, Professor J. H. Gregory and provided 
with suitable captions, stage settings, etc., by Professor Osborn 
himself. The aim of these men, and of men such as Wells 
and Thomson, who borrow their conclusions, is easy enough 
tounderstand. They believe in evolution, and more particular- 
ly in the evolution of man, for reasons which they find it 
difficult to bring home to the popular mind. Sometimes, 
as set forth by Professor Thomson, these reasons deserve 
serious consideration, though they are certainly not conclusive. 
However, the popular mind will not stand a stiff or stodgy 
argument, no matter how good it may be. If it is to be got 
at, it must be got at through the popular imagination and that 
is where Professor Gregory’s busts come in. For purposes of 
propaganda they are worth more than all the sixpenny prints 
of the R.P.A. put together. Thus in the Hall of the Age of 
Man the visitor will find three masterly reconstructions 
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labelled respectively, The Trinil Ape Man, The Neanderthal 
Man and the Cro-Magnon Man. Of them Professor Osborn 
writes in his Guide Leaflet, No. 52 : ‘‘ That these three restora- 
tions of prehistoric man form a progressive series from left 
to right, is evident not only by the general form and the 
appearance of relative intelligence appreciated by the most 
casual observer, but especially by definite anatomical characters 
such as increased prominence of the chin, reduction of the 
eyebrow ridges, reduction of the prominence of the lower face 
as a whole, increased size of skull and brain capacity (brain 
capacities of the three races from left to right : 858—900 c.c. ; 
1408 c.c.; 1550—1880 c.c.).’’ The casual observer must surely 
be impressed by such exact science. Why even every hair 
on these gentlemen’s heads seems to have been numbered ! 
Yet the guide-leaflet says nothing to show that the busts are 
as much the work of imaginative art as the ““ Rima ”’ of Jacob 
Epstein. 

Professor Osborn may be a very distinguished scientist, 
fitted to enlighten us Britons on our ancestry, but it is no 
disrespect nor anything except the plain truth to say that, 
like the late Ernest Haeckel, he seems somewhat unscrupulous 
in his methods of propaganda. It is not the scientist in him, 
but the fussy apostle to which reasonable people object, that 
same fussy apostle which made all the trouble in the days of 
Galileo as well as in the days of Darwin. Anyone who has 
studied the story of Galileo knows that he suffered because 
he was not content to champion copernicanism as an excellent 
hypothesis. He was at perfect liberty to do that and to make 
whatever practical use he liked of the new theory. Years 
before he started his campaign the Cardinals, and the Pope 
worked out the wonderful Gregorian reform of the Calendar, 
not with Ptolemy’s aid, but by means of tables which Copernicus 
had constructed on the assumption that the earth went round 
the sun. Galileo, however, was not content with the large 
liberties allowed him. He had the apostolic bee in his bonnet 
and proclaimed that it was his conscience which compelled 
him to make war on men’s prejudices and force them to accept 
Copernicus without any qualifications. When asked for his 
proofs he offered an elaborate one based on the phenomenon 
of the tides which subsequent astronomers laughed out of 
court, and a simple one of the analogical order which in no 
way compelled assent. The phases of Venus, which he was 
able to show sceptics through his telescope, certainly seemed 
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to prove that that planet travelled round the sun. Such 
orthodox Aristotelians as the Jesuits of the Roman College 
loyally accepted the conclusion, but they very reasonably 
refused to go any further until they had some better backing 
for the venture than a mere argument from analogy. 

Homologies rather than analogies are what the evolutionists 
mainly lean upon. These basic structural similarities in the 
organs of different species, for instance the flipper of a whale 
and the hand of a man, are considered to be very telling 
arguments in favour of kinship. There are certainly plenty 
of bits in man’s mechanism similar to corresponding bits in 
the mechanism of monkeys, but to give this as a proof of man’s 
descent is a highly unscientific proceeding. The world had 
not to wait for the Logic of John Stuart Mill to discover the 
fallacy underlying such a method. Even in the dark pre- 
Copernican ages a person utterly unknown to fame pointed 
out that “‘ In a good demonstration the effect must necessarily 
follow from the supposed cause and conversely this cause 
must necessarily be supposed in view of the observed effect. 
. . . Accordingly those men are in error who, taking a natural 
phenomenon, the occurrence of which might flow from many 
causes, conclude in favour of one cause.”! Nearly three 
hundred years earlier, St. Thomas Aquinas said something 
equally opportune. Criticizing the various systems of astro- 
nomy in vogue in his day, he remarked: ‘‘ The suppositions 
which astronomers have imagined are not to be accounted 
necessarily true. Although these hypotheses seem to explain 
the appearances we must not say that they are thereby proved 
to be facts, because perhaps it would be possible to explain 
the apparent movements of the stars by some other method 
which men have not yet excogitated.’* That is a bit of 
sublime common sense which loses nothing of its point when 
transferred from astronomy to biology or any other science. 
In the light of it, half the supposed “ proofs” of evolution 
look tawdry indeed. The homologies to be found in animate 
nature may assuredly be explained as the result of common 
ancestry. But does that explanation exhaust the possibilities ? 
If not, it is utterly unscientific to regard it as anything more 
than a good hypothesis. 

The least that an ordinary man, whose only equipment 
is his common sense, can ask of the learned who claim 

* Agostino Niso: “ Aristotelis Stagiritae De Coelo et Mundo,” etc. MSS. 


dated 1514, published Venice 1559. Lib. II., p. 82. 
2 “Expositio Super Libro de Coelo et Mundo.” Lib. II., Lect. XVII. 
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his allegiance, is that they stick to whatever methodological 
bargains they themselves have chosen to make. Now a short 
study of recent representative pronouncements by scientific 
workers is sufficient to show that they stand with St. Thomas 
rather than with Galileo and the naturalists of the nineteenth 
century in their conception of the scientist’s task. According 
to a venerable doctrine which originated with Plato and echoed 
all down the Middle Ages, the business of science was to “ save 
the appearances” or in other words to construct hypotheses 
which accounted for phenomena, but which were not necessarily 
to be regarded as the only possible means of accounting for 
them. The Ptolemaic system of epicycles and eccentrics 
saved the appearances of the heavens and so far was a truly 
scientific theory. This admission, however, in no way com- 
pelled those who made it to believe that the planets as a matter 
of fact did travel in the peculiar orbits ascribed to them by 
Ptolemy. It was open to anyone to discover a better system 
which should explain the appearances more perfectly and 
that is precisely what Copernicus succeeded in doing. Until 
the time of Newton, Bradley and Bessel, this system too could 
not be regarded as anything more than a very good hypothesis. 
Only with the great men mentioned was something in the 
nature of strict proof provided that it was more than a 
hypothesis. A perfect proof has never been given and moreover 
according to the principle of relativity it makes no practical 
difference whether the geocentric or heliocentric view be adopted. 

Modern theorists have indeed gone much beyond St. Thomas 
in their agnosticism. The remark which he made about 
astronomical systems was entirely wise and just, but careful 
of the rights of reason, he held that science was more than 
representative and afforded accurate knowledge of the nature 
of reality. The writers of to-day who have the best right to 
speak in the name of science have a much humbler opinion 
of its office and capabilities. Thus Dr. J. S. Haldane, a biologist 
of international repute writes : 


So long as we acquiesce in accepting the working hypo- 
theses of mathematical and physical science as more than 
mere working hypotheses of limited value, we allow our- 
selves to be overmastered in the same way as Kant was, 
in spite of his very great contributions to philosophy. 
Speaking as a representative of one branch of natural 
science, I wish to say very emphatically, that I cannot 
regard the fundamental conceptions of any branch of 
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science as anything more than working hypotheses of 
limited application and liable to essential modifications 
as investigation advances.} 


As everybody knows science in the respectable sense of the 
word is becoming every day more and more mathematical 
and is renouncing with ever greater insistence the sturdy 
ambitions of the past “to know things by their causes.” 
We seem to be living in another world of ideas altogether 
to that in which Clifford, Huxley, Tyndall and Company danced 
their merry gambols round the corpse of theology. ‘‘ What 
conception of law was held by the men of old? ” asked Henri 
Poincaré, and answered: “It was for them an internal 
harmony, something static and immutable or it was a kind 
of model to which nature conformed. For us a law is some- 
thing quite different. It is a constant relation between the 
phenomenon of to-day and the phenomenon of to-morrow ; in 
a word it is a differential equation.’”* Pierre Duhem, that 
devout Catholic who was among the greatest and most respected 
of modern scientific writers, stands whole-heartedly for the 
same views. “‘ As we conceive it now,” he writes, ‘‘ physical 
science has no power to divine the real properties of bodies 
which underlie their sensible appearances. . . . Its duty is 
done when it has represented these appearances by signs 
and symbols.’” 

These are only two out of dozens of distinguished French 
writers who emphasize in season and out of season the symbolic 
and provisional nature of scientific hypotheses. In Italy,Germany 
and England, the story is the same. Mathematical conceptions 
and definitions are invading all the sciences, conceptions and 
definitions which Professor Eddington assures us proceed and 
ought to proceed according to the method immortalized in 
“The House that Jack built.” “ This is the potential, that 
was derived from the interval, that was measured by the scale, 
that was made from the matter, that embodied the mass. . . .’’* 

Lest it should be thought that the reservations and sym- 
bolism apply only to physics in their strict connotation, it 
will not be irrelevant to set down the views of two men well- 
known for the temperateness of their judgments. Referring to 
the variations which are the main biological support of the 


* “The Hibbert Journal.” April, 1923. Pp. 422—423. 

2 “La Valeur de la Science,”’ p.174. 

3 ‘Théorie Physique.” 11¢ Partie. c.1. § 5. 

4 “The Domain of Physical Science” in “ Science, Religion and Reality,” 
1925, p.205. The whole essay is well worth reading and most instructive. 
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theory of evolution, M. Emile Picard writes that notwith- 
standing this support, “such a theory, taken generally, is 
obviously not capable of apodictic proof. It plays in modern 
biology the réle of a postulate and constitutes an extremely 
fruitful hypothesis which has become an admirable instrument 
of research.” Some years earlier the same sober opinion 
was expressed in England by Dr. J. Johnstone whose com- 
petence nobody questions: “It is in vain that we attempt a 
demonstration of transmutation of forms of life by showing 
that a similarity of structure is to be observed in all animals 
belonging to the same group. ... All this might just as 
easily be explained by a process of special creation. .. . 
However much the language of evolution may force itself on 
biology, it does no more than symbolize the results of anatomy 
and embryology, and provide a convenient framework on 
which these may be arranged.”* 

It may be objected that the conception of science represented 
in the quotations given above is not altogether in accord with 
the traditional view of the Catholic schools. Certainly the 
ultra-agnostic attitude of Bergson, James, and the Pragmatists 
in general, is not tolerable, but they have not been called to 
bear witness at all. The men we have heard, all write as 
scientists and not as philosophers. They are not elaborating 
and commending an ideal method but describing an actual 
state of affairs, and whether we approve this state of affairs 
or no, we most certainly must take it into consideration in 
our arguments. Modern science in the hands of its greatest 
exponents is in fact mathematical and symbolic through and 
through. It makes no grand assertions about the nature of 
reality, but keeps strictly to its hypotheses and equations. 
The. so-called warfare between religion and science is not 
possible in these serene uplands of the human intelligence. 
Where it has broken out, it will always be found that one of 
three things explains the situation. First, theologians or 
religious writers have expounded some point of doctrine in a 
way not demanded by the dogmas of the faith. Secondly, 
it is not the disciplined army of scientific workers who make 
the trouble, but free-lances like Huxley and Osborn or mere 
camp-followers such as Draper and Wells. Thirdly, genuine 
scientists are on the war-path whose weapons, however, are 
not the facts of science, but philosophical deductions from 


* “La Science Moderne," p. 280. 
* “The Philosophy of Biology,” pp.245—246. 
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those facts. In every case the combatants will be found on 
close examination to represent not Religion and Science, but 
wrongly-interpreted Religion and Science, or Religion and 
Pseudo-science, or Religion and Philosophy. In other words 
the warfare which Draper, White, Professor Bury and others 
have written about with such airs of assurance, never had any 
existence except in these gentlemen’s imaginations. There 
are Deans who still talk as if science had given the coup-de-grace 
to such a fundamental Christian truth as original sin. Evolution 
has proved, they say, that instead of a Fall, there has been 
from the beginning a progressive Ascent, a fact which seems 
to show that orthodox Christianity is standing on its head. 
Now the fatuity of such reasoning hardly needs pointing out. 
The fall of man was a fall from grace and happened entirely 
within the supernatural order with which science has nothing 
whatever to do. Mr. Bertrand Russell himself would find it 
difficult to get sanctifying grace into a differential equation. 
Moreover the basis of the precious argument is a scientific 
hypothesis, most unscientifically construed as an historical 
fact. The doctor who said that he had explored all the recesses 
of the human body with his scalpel and had found no trace of 
a soul was hardly more of a blunderer. An ordinary man who 
knows his religion and is not wholly ignorant of the trend of 
modern science might be pardoned for exclaiming: ‘‘ What 
asses they were to look for spiritual stains and spiritual souls 
with microscopes and scalpels!’’ One thing in all the dispute 
is absolutely certain. There is not a single proven and accepted 

scientific fact which in the least conflicts with the defined 
dogmas of the faith. The Man in the Street may cheerfully 

defy all the Dons and Deans in Christendom to produce such 

a fact. If they cannot it is ridiculous for them to talk as so 

many of them do of a conflict between Science and Religion. 

Returning now to the meeting of the British Association 

at Oxford it is highly probable that Professor Osborn will 

refer in his address to the famous debates of July, 1860, at 

that same gracious sanctuary of the Muses. The British 
Association of those days was apparently not taken quite so 

seriously as it is to-day : 


The union under the same roof of grave octogenarian 
Professors with ladies not out of their teens, of deep and 
learned discussions with the frothiest of small talk, of the 
natural magic which experimental philosophy can display 
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with the still more wondrous witchery of bright eyes, 
graceful forms and becoming dresses, is provocative of 
that feeling of the ridiculous which has so close a connection 
with contrast and “the unexpected.’ 


This looks like Lord’s on Eton and Harrow days, but there 


are even more scathing things to follow : 


It is hard to preserve one’s gravity when one sees the 
fair fingers which have rarely turned the leaves of anything 
more serious than one of Mr. James’s novels or Mozart’s 
Symphony in D, employed upon pages where the simplest 
and most intelligible terms are such as “ opercular mon- 
strosities,’’ ‘‘ hyperconics,” “ elliptic integrals,” “ triassic 
drift,”’ and “ the isomers of cumole.’”’ One is apt to wander 
into speculations as to the probable condition of mind at 
which a fair haunter of the “ Sections”’ arrives after a 
week’s devotion to Science. 


But let not young men exult for they too come under the 


editorial lash : 


Nor is the ludicrous aspect of the present meeting at 
all confined to members of the weaker sex. When the 
favoured partners at Commemoration balls and Nuneham 
parties are called on to exhibit their academic learning by 
explanations of the strange terms which chequer the pages 
of the Association’s Journal, for the benefit of the fair 
friends who sit by them, and ashamed to confess absolute 
ignorance attempt to comply with the request, a rich treat 
is offered to those who are so placed as necessarily to hear 
the explanations given. 


Even the lecturers themselves are not spared : 


Occasionally even upon the platform itself scenes present 
themselves in which the ludicrous has a considerable share. 
When Professors lose their tempers and solemnly avow they 
would rather be descended from apes than Bishops; and 
when pretentious Sciolists seriously enunciate follies and 
platitudes of the most wonderful absurdity, and draw 
upon their heads crushing refutations from the truly 
learned, there is mingled with our more serious feelings a 
sensation of amusement, which despite of the proprieties, 


* Third leading article in the “Guardian,” July 4th, 1860. 
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is apt to break out into a very decided cachinnation if 
not into an absolute guffaw ! 


Altogether one feels that it must have been good to be in 
Oxford in July, 1860. On Thursday, June 28th, of that year, 
Dr. Daubeny, one of the University’s professors, made a 
communication to Section D: ‘“‘ On the final causes of the 
sexuality of plants with particular reference to Mr. Darwin’s 
book on the Origin of Species.’”” This paper was the first shot 
of the battle. Sir R. Owen in the course of the subsequent dis- 
cussion said that ‘“‘ the brain of the gorilla presented more 
differences, as compared with the brain of man, than it did 
when compared with the brains of the very lowest and most 
problematical of the Quadrumana.” Whereupon Professor 
Huxley rose in wrath and gave Owen a “ direct and unqualified 
contradiction.” The next day, Friday, passed peacefully 
enough, but on Saturday “the battle arose with redoubled 
fury at a conjoint meeting of three sections over a paper by 
Dr. Draper of New York on the Intellectual development of 
Europe considered with reference to the views of Mr. Darwin. 
The following account is from an eye-witness of the scene : 


The excitement was tremendous. The lecture-room, 
in which it had been arranged that the discussion should 
be held, proved far too small for the audience, and the 
meeting adjourned to the Library of the Museum, which 
was crammed to suffocation long before the champions 
entered the lists... . The Bishop (Samuel Wilberforce), 
was up to time, and spoke for fully half-an-hour with 
inimitable spirit, emptiness and unfairness. It was evident 
from his handling of the subject that he had been “‘cram- 
med ”’ up to the throat and that he knew nothing at first 
hand. . . . He ridiculed Darwin badly, and Huxley 
savagely, but all in such dulcet tones, so persuasive a 
manner and in such well-turned periods, that I, who had 
been inclined to blame the President for allowing a dis- 
cussion that could serve no scientific purpose, now forgave 
him from the bottom of my heart.” * 


At one point in his famous speech the Bishop turned 
smilingly towards Huxley and said: “I should like to ask 
Professor Huxley, who is sitting by me, and is about to tear 


+‘ “The Athenaeum,” July 7th, 1860. 
* Quoted in F. Darwin's “ Life of Charles Darwin,” 1902, pp. 237—8. 
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me to pieces when I have sat down, as to his belief in being 
descended from an ape. Is it on his grandfather’s or his 
grandmother’s side that the ape ancestry comes in?” Huxley 
in a letter to Darwin’s son, described his own sensations : 
“TI came and chanced to sit near old Sir Benjamin Brodie. 
The Bishop began his speech and, to my astonishment very soon 
showed that he was so ignorant that he did not know how to 
manage his own case. My spirits rose proportionally, and 
when he turned to me with his insolent question, I said to Sir 
Benjamin in an undertone, ‘ The Lord hath delivered him 
into mine hands.’ . . . I was careful, however, not to rise to 
reply until the meeting called for me—then I let myself go.’’ 
John Richard Green the historian, who was an under- 
graduate at the time, tells us what Huxley said : 


I asserted and I repeat, that a man has no reason to be 
ashamed of having an ape for his grandfather. If there 
were an ancestor whom I should feel shame on recalling, 
it would be a man, a man of versatile and restless intellect, 
who, not content with an equivocal success in his own sphere 
of activity, plunges into scientific questions with which 
he has no real acquaintance, only to obscure them by an 
aimless rhetoric, and distract the attention of his hearers 
from the real point at issue by eloquent digressions and 
skilled appeals to religious prejudice. 


This was strong stuff indeed for “‘ the fair haunters of the 
Sections,” to listen to, but there is no doubt that the Bishop 
only got his deserts. It is pleasant to remember, however, 
that on Huxley’s own testimony, the delightful “‘ Soapy Sam,” 
“bore no malice, but was always courtesy itself when we 
occasionally met in after years.” 

The whole story is well worth recalling, if only as an illustra- 
tion of the wrong way to deal with supposed scientific difficulties 
against religion. Bishop Wilberforce and many others after 
him made the mistake of following the scientists on to their 
own shifting ground with the result that the strange era of 
“Concordism ’’ began. Books innumerable were published, 
which laboured to show that Moses knew as much about geology 
as Sir Charles Lyell and was quite as good an astronomer as 
Sir William Herschel. Catholic writers also joined in and 
the world was given many substantial treatises such as Abbé 


* “Life of Charles Darwin,"’ pp. 240—241. 
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Moigno’s Splendeurs de la Foi which possess now little more 
than an antiquarian interest. Their science is as dead as the 
dodo. 

In the stormy Oxford meeting of 1860 one speaker managed 
to keep his head. Professor Lionel Beale of King’s College, 
London, addressed the company in the following terms : 


Why are we to conclude that creatures have been 
arranged to fit our artificial plan of classification (the 
evolutionary plan)? It is possible at least that there may be 
many explanations of the observed phenomena which have 
never yet been thought of by man. Is it not the contrast 
between the slight knowledge we now possess of natural 
objects and our former almost complete ignorance which 
causes us to put forward every new idea which arises as 
an explanation for all natural phenomena? In our 
rapacity for general conclusions, we are too apt to glance 
over or not to observe facts which seem to militate against 
them, and we are in danger of becoming advocates of a 
crude theory and of losing the power of observing natural 
objects as they are.! 


The italicized sentence in this extract re-echoes almost 
word for word the prudent remark of St. Thomas about the 
hypotheses of science. Professor Draper of New York made 
much trouble at Oxford in 1860 by his haughty independence 
of its simple wisdom. Let us hope that Professor Osborn 
of New York may not be such a Sir Antony Absolute at 
Oxford in 1926. 

J. BRODRICK. 


' “The Guardian,” July 11th, 1860, p.613. 








A “FREE CATHOLIC” ON 
THE CHURCH 


see them, it is not because they need the testimony of 

outsiders in order to appreciate themselves aright. Their 
approval is scarcely necessary to bolster up our Faith, and 
their adverse criticism is not as a rule instructive. But, as 
revelations of the non-Catholic mind, as disclosures of the 
difficulties which beset sincere folk facing the Church’s claims, 
such criticisms are invaluable. Every ray of light which can 
illuminate that problem should be welcomed. Especially should 
they be studied by any whose own experiences have precluded 
a personal knowledge of those difficulties. If there is any justi- 
fication for the present writer’s undertaking to deal with a book 
bristling with questions of a highly technical character it is 
that he was at one time closely associated with the author and 
may therefore be in an advantageous position for interpreting 
to a Catholic public the attitude of one debarred by honest 
conviction from entering the Church. 

I refer to Dr. Orchard who has recently published the third 
volume of the comprehensive work on which he is engaged 
dealing with “ The Foundations of Faith.”! It is because 
that volume is concerned particularly with ecclesiological 
problems that it is of importance in this connection, and also 
because the writer holds a unique position in the religious life 
of this country. Dr. Orchard has not cultivated a popular 
style and is not likely to be read therefore by the public which 
delights in the journalistic treatment of theological matters 
offered it, say, by Mr. Harold Begbie. His conclusions, never- 
theless, represent those of a very large and increasing section 
of the community, that section, namely, which has reacted 
from an extreme Modernism and, in its longing for a refuge 
of religious certainty, has turned a wistful and enquiring gaze 
in the direction of the Catholic Church. 

It is a matter of profound significance that the present 
volume is wholly engaged by the problem presented to this 
generation by that Church. It is not too much to say that 
its author is obsessed by the dignity and confidence of “‘ Rome.” 


I: Catholics are interested in seeing themselves as others 


* “Foundations of Faith, III. Ecclesiological. By W. E. Orchard, D.D. 
London: George Allen and Unwin (1926). 
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Formerly, as has been said, the question put by Protestants 
was, “ Why are you a Catholic? ” but in Dr. Orchard’s mind 
that is reversed and he finds himself engaged in justifying his 
own position. In so far as the book is representative, it affords 
clear evidence that it is the non-Catholic who is now driven 
back on his defences and has to account for his separation from 
the historic Body of Christ. 

The task is made much more difficult in the present case 
by the admissions which the apologist is constrained to make. 
Here is no defence of the separatism which gloried in the 
Reformation, but rather an earnest and at times pathetic 
effort to discover the way back to that which the Reformation 
repudiated. ‘‘ There are few students of Church History,” 
we are told, “who now go the length of denying that the 
Roman Communion does represent by history and unbroken 
descent the original Church. If some extreme Protestants 
might feel compelled to hold that Rome had actually fallen 
away, they would have to consider that this destroys the 
guarantee of any other Church never failing in the same way, 
and thus gives no permanence to Christianity, and negates 
the definite promise of Christ that the gates of Hell shall not 
prevail against the Church.” And a few pages further on 
we meet with the statement that “the Roman Church can 
be admitted to be formally the Catholic Church, and that not 
only by descent, but also the Church that has formally pre- 
served the historic order and the faith.” These quotations are 
typical of admissions in clear, incisive language on page after 
page. How, it may be asked, can they be reconciled with the 
author’s refusal to submit to claims which he is so ready to 
justify. 

We shall be entangled in hopeless confusion unless there is 
at the outset made clear to our minds Dr. Orchard’s conception 
of the relation of the “‘ Roman Catholic Church” to other 
Churches and to those outside all Churches who are yet members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. In order to do that it will 
be necessary to employ an analogy. As a certain view of the 
matter is spoken of as the Branch theory, so we may speak of 
this as the River theory. Let me explain! 

In a map of England you will find a small stream rising in 
the west and marked as the river Thames. But it is only ina 
modified sense that it can claim the title. It is indeed the 
head-waters of the Thames, the modest beginnings of what is 
to grow into the great body of water on which floats London’s 
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shipping, but, as it flows eastward, it receives contributions 
from other sources so that when at last, still under the same 
name, it reaches the sea it represents the drainings of a great 
area of country far removed from its original source. In as 
far, however, as all these tributaries together with the main 
stream derive ultimately from the heavens they may be said 
to have come from the same great reservoir. Analogies are 
proverbially misleading but I venture to think that this may 
help us. We have already seen that, in Dr. Orchard’s view, 
the ‘‘ Roman Church represents by history and unbroken 
descent the original Church.” Its continuity with the begin- 
nings of Christianity is undisputed and also the fact that, 
allowing perhaps for a certain amount of evaporation, it has 
conserved and carried on down the centuries the original 
revelation. This gives it its title, for all time and in spite of 
any additions it may receive en route, to be considered as the 
Catholic Church. But revelation is not confined to this one 
source. The rain has fallen ‘“‘ on just and unjust,” on those 
identified with the historic body and on those outside its 
confines. From the same skies have come many rivers but 
the configuration of the ground is such that these all display 
a tendency to join the mainstream. In other words, the Church 
is enriched from time to time by accessions from different 
quarters each bringing its characteristic contribution. That 
process is still going on and will go on until all the watery 
wealth of the sky is gathered in one great flood pouring its 
garnered riches into the Ocean of Eternity, returning thus to 
the Original Source from which it first, and in such divers 
manners, came forth. 

The analogy, of course, is not perfect. To complete it we 
should have to imagine the main stream fed not only by 
independent tributaries but also by water-courses which had 
broken away from it and then, after draining the area through 
which they had wandered, returning again at a point lower 
down in its course to the main stream. 

This will make clear, I hope, the apparent contradiction 
arising from the fact that, alongside of a clear recognition 
that the ‘‘ Roman Catholic Church ”’ is the Church which will 
eventually survive, there is the view that it is still in the 
process of becoming the Catholic Church. In the light of what 
has been said we may read, with a more intelligent appreciation 
of its meaning than might otherwise have been possible, such 
a passage as this :-— 
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“The conclusion seems to be that the Apostolic order 
should be preserved in perpetuity, but that it should be willing 
to extend recognition to movements of the Spirit that begin 
outside the Church, and to welcome those who are willing to be 
united with the Church, but that those who prefer to work in 
independence should not be forbidden or condemned.” 

It would seem to be a logical inference from the foregoing 
that the original revelation bequeathed to the Church must 
itself have been incomplete, needing the enrichment brought 
by those joining it in the course of its progress. There are, 
in fact, sentences here and there which seem to imply as much, 
but this I believe would be an incorrect and unjust in- 
terpretation of the writer’s meaning. Formally, he would 
say, the whole revelation is there. The outline of the Church 
is rounded off. Developments there will be of what is implicit, 
developments evoked sometimes by heresy and sometimes by 
the proclamation of truths corresponding to its own doctrines 
but under unauthorized auspices. The imperfections that may 
be observed in the historic Body are rather such as one may 
perceive in a child which has not yet grown to its full stature, 
than those of a maimed person lacking some essential limb or 
organ. Immigrants entering the Church may infuse fresh 
blood ; they may exhibit a novel standpoint from which to 
view the treasures of Revelation but they do not add any 
substantial contribution to those treasures. The freer, more 
independent life to which they have been accustomed may 
prove a corrective to spiritual staleness and unintelligent faith, 
but that is all. To suppose more than this would be to suspect 
the sufficiency of the deposit once for all delivered to the saints. 
I give this as the interpretation of Dr. Orchard’s meaning, 
though I am bound to confess that he is not always consistent 
in expounding it. The issue is confused by his habit of speak- 
ing, now in his own person, and now as the spokesman of 
Protestant misunderstanding. It is not always clear whether 
the views he states on behalf of his co-religionists have his own 
endorsement or not, and thus it is not easy to say exactly 
whether what may appear to be a contradiction really is so. 

But if I have correctly understood him and given adequate 
expression to my understanding of him, the difficulty of seeing 
what insuperable barrier it is which stands between him and 
the Church becomes acute. Again and again after referring 
to some abuse of holy things which, at certain times or places, 
may have crept into Catholic practice, and showing how these 
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things have proved stumbling blocks to those outside, he hastens 
to explain that the superstition, condonation of immorality or 
other evil complained of is without official authority and 
directly contrary to the teaching of the Church. It is very 
obvious, therefore, that however such scandals may have 
misrepresented the true character of the Church to those for 
whom he speaks they have not misled the writer himself. 
I do not find in his pages any justification of those who on 
account of such scandals have severed their connection with the 
Church. He sometimes says that “ Rome’ must share the 
responsibility for these schismatic movements in as much as she 
provoked by her infidelity to her own dogmas and principles 
the scorn of honest men, but that is a very different thing to 
saying that ivyalty was strained to a point at which it became 
actually wrong. Sometimes reference is made to negative 
fauits alleged in the Papacy’s relation to social and international 
questions. Those outside the Church are said to have shown 
taemselves more sensitive to industrial and economic wrongs 
than those called to the moral leadership of the world. But 
Dr. Orchard knows, I presume, that many of the things which 
he says under this head are said, whether rightly or wrongly, 
by Catholics themselves, and that without fear of excom- 
munication. In any case they are negatives and, unless due 
to some inherent defect, do not touch the fundamental question 
of the Church’s claim. In fact the writer of this book has only 
managed to give us the reasons why men do not accept the 
authority of the Catholic Church; he has nowhere shown 
why they should not. He has vividly portrayed the kind of 
mentality found in those who repudiate that authority but he 
has not justified their attitude. Sympathy with the rebel is 
one thing but extenuation of his conduct, deliberate and 
rational, is a totally different thing. Dr. Orchard sometimes 
gives us the impression that his sympathy with those who have 
been exasperated by the policy of the Church has led him to 
confuse such exasperation with justifiable disloyalty. A body 
which is autonomous, which contains within itself the corrective 
for its own diseases, can afford no grounds for schism. The 
obvious course for any who feel that there are wrongs to be 
remedied is to draw upon those resources which the Church 
herself supplies and of which so many of her most faithful sons 
and daughters have availed themselves in evil times. As our 
critic himself declares, “the policy of separating from the 
historic Church in order to secure the cleansing of the Church, 
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however it may have seemed justified in the eyes of those who 
did it, and under whatever sincere conviction and pain it was 
sometimes effected, defeated its own aim.’”’ But if that is true 
of those within the Fold, does it not also apply to those who 
are perpetuating the schism of which their forefathers were 
guilty? It is true that, in the latter case, a certain inertia 
has to be overcome. The status quo puts up, as we all know, 
a stout defence. In cases where only convenience or sentiment 
are concerned it may be wise sometimes to pay heed to the 
conservative instinct which bids us remain as we are but the 
matter becomes more serious when we find ourselves, however 
involuntarily, seeming to countenance a course of conduct 
which our heart and conscience condemns. The passing of 
three or even thirty centuries does not transform a wrong into 
a right. The husband who obtained a legal divorce from his 
wife and afterwards realized that for a Christian the law of 
divorce could have no binding force would be under an 
obligation to return to his wife. Similarly, it is impossible to 
denounce schism and at the same time enjoy—or shall we say 
endure ?—its fruits. With the position indicated by this line 
of reasoning I do not find Dr. Orchard anywhere in his latest 
publication comes to grips. But we may be told that the 
book in question is concerned not so much with those who 
share the writer’s appreciation of the Catholic position as with 
the Church’s attitude towards those outside her boundaries 
who, though belonging to the soul of the Church, “ prefer to 
work in independence.”’ It will be as well, therefore, to turn 
to the appeal made for “‘ recognition ’’ of these unfolded sheep. 

It is argued in favour of a “ more generous ecclesiasticism ”’ 
that the Holy Spirit operates far beyond the limits of the 
historic Church, that His presence in this uncharted sphere is 
evident in lives of devoted service and in men and women 
distinguished for their warm attachment to the Person of 
Our Lord. But this fact—which no Catholic would deny— 
is itself a justification for the Church’s refusal to extend her 
boundaries. If it could be shown that those outside were 
without any divine guidance, if to be cut off from the fellowship 
of the Catholic Communion meant that they were abandoned 
entirely to their own devices then there might be some plausi- 
bility in the demand that the conditions of admission to the 
Fold should be less rigorous. But God has not so ordered it. 
He does not leave Himself without witness in the hearts of 
those even who are furthest from His Church. Not only is 
there this operation of the Spirit interrogating their consciences 
and leading them by experience in the way He would have 
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them go, but the ministry of the Church itself is not confined 
to its own members. The Light which illumines the Home of 
God’s children shines through the windows into the night 
outside, guiding the wayfarers to its holy and blessed fellowship. 
It may be that we have allowed the windows to become 
obscured, so that the radiance that is within fails to penetrate 
the night as it otherwise might, but that is no argument for 
breaking the window and thus exposing the sacred flame to 
the wintry blasts. The Holy Spirit guides the wanderers 
Home both by revealing Himself in their own hearts and also 
by lighting up the Home towards which He is leading them 
and making it conspicuous in the surrounding blackness. Amid 
the chaos of the sects, the conflicts of speculative thinkers and 
the warring of unregulated passions its very intransigeance is 
a challenge provoking thought. The mysteries which it safe- 
guards may confound the understanding, but it would be doing 
the worst service possible if it listened to the demand that it 
should abandon them. When Our Lord spoke of the sacramental 
virtues of His flesh and blood many, we are told, walked no 
more with Him. He did not on that account lower His demands 
on the faith of His disciples. The exclusiveness of which 
Dr. Orchard complains, if it-.be a stumbling-block to those who 
cannot see its necessity, to others constitutes a large part of 
the attraction wherewith the Church draws them. The pages 
of this book are full of eloquent pleading for greater freedom 
but, if I understand it aright, our age is demanding an Authority 
which can impose on its waywardness the discipline of holy 
truth. There is a longing in the hearts of men for a Church 
which knows its own mind and is superior to the short-sighted 
policy of sacrificing its heritage for the sake of a doubtful 
popularity. 

A wise general will adapt the formation of his army to that 
of his enemy, massing his troops at the point where the greatest 
opposition may be expected. In the world’s antagonism to 
God it is the citadel of pride which is the centre of the position, 
the key to its plan of campaign. Before anything can be 
done with the rebel host this citadel must be taken, man’s 
self-conceit must be shattered. It is only waste of time to 
attempt his regeneration until he has surrendered this fortress. 
Therefore it is that the Church puts first and foremost her 
demand for obedience to Authority, not obedience on this 
or that point but the obedience of the whole man to the whole 
truth. It is here she masses her troops. It is in this part 
of the field that she presses the enemy with the greatest 
severity. The alignment of the Catholic army will be found 
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to correspond exactly to the disposition of Satan’s opposing 
hosts, to be most dogmatic where he is strongest, to be most 
unyielding where he is most challenging. Pride is not the 
only sin but it is the foundation on which all other sins 
rear themselves. Until those seeking admission to the Catholic 
Body have passed the test intended to root out this funda- 
mental evil, they are ineligible for initiation into the mysteries 
of the supernatural life. 

The policy advocated in Dr. Orchard’s pages would appear 
to be a kind of ecclesiastical Fabianism. During the latter 
part of the nineteenth century a number of social reformers hit 
upon the method of introducing revolutionary measures by 
evolutionary means. The transformation of society was to be 
accomplished by a painless operation of which the patient 
would be almost unconscious. We should wake up one fine 
day to discover that we had become socialized without our 
knowledge. There are a good number of people who imagine 
that the world, and particularly this country, can be 
Catholicized in the same way. One sacrament after another 
is to be introduced. That which is only permissive to-day 
will in the course of time become unwritten law and acquire 
the authority of obligatory dogmas and observances. But it 
is all to be done quietly so that those subject to the process 
shall scarcely know what is happening. Something of that 
kind seems to be Dr. Orchard’s idea so far as this book repre- 
sents him and so far as his own practice at the King’s Weigh 
House is any guide. But the choice of this method indicates 
a profound misunderstanding of Catholicism. The conversion 
which brings a man into the Church cannot be effected in that 
way. The difference between the Catholic Faith and non- 
Catholic religions is too great to allow a gradual passage from 
one to the other. Mr. G. K. Chesterton once remarked that 
you can be more or less of an Anglo-Catholic but you cannot 
be more or less of a Catholic. That certainly applies to what 
calls itself Free Catholicism. It is because that truth has not 
been grasped that the book we have been passing in review 
is so confusing and unsatisfactory. It represents a point of 
view which is at the other pole to that of the Church. The 
present writer speaks from personal experience when he says 
that the religion taught by the minister of the King’s Weigh 
House and the religion of the Catholic Church are two different 
things. To apply the standards of the one to the other is 
only to produce confusion. Reconciliation between the two 
is, in the nature of things, impossible. 

STANLEY B. JAMES. 














EDWARD IGNATIUS PURBRICK, S.J. 
A SKETCH 
I 


I N 1916 the suggestion that a “life” of the late Father 





Edward Purbrick, who died in 1914, should be 

written, was revived. The late Father John Pollen ac- 
cordingly wrote to the Press begging for the loan of any evi- 
dence that might have survived, and a few personal visits 
were paid. It has to be confessed that the material col- 
lected made it quite clear that no biography could be 
attempted. To begin with, Father Purbrick himself, before 
his death in 1914, seems to have burnt all he could lay hands 
on. A few personal friends of his acted with the greatest 
generosity, and sent large packets of letters written by him, 
which they had preserved, and all of these Father Pollen 
handed on to me, since I had been asked to try to write the 
biography. A few note-books and so forth, that had be- 
longed to Father Purbrick, some of which I mention below, 
also survive in various houses. But none of this provided 
any adequate material. Still, it has for some time seemed 
to me that while the letters, at any rate, ought to be returned 
so soon as possible to their owners, to whom they must be 
very precious, a few extracts should first be made, almost 
as much in order to show that the loan has not remained un- 
appreciated, as to do honour to the memory of a great man. 
It remained obvious that even an article, thus constructed, 
would be of the most scrappy sort, and even one depart- 
ment of Father Purbrick’s manifold activity would be but 
inadequately illustrated, and others, of the highest interest 
and importance, would still be quite undocumented. Hence 
we sincerely trust that these articles will not be taken for 
anything that they do not claim to be. 

Indeed, one might have a scruple about using Father Pur- 
brick’s letters even for this very limited purpose. His own t 
views on the publication of letters are uncompromisingly 
stated to a Religious who wished to publish those written by 
a well-known Jesuit priest, then lately dead. (I may say 
that in accordance with the wish of almost every one of 
those who have sent letters, names are suppressed.) 
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My idea is that to justify printing for circulation, let- 
ters should be either on subjects of public interest, or 
remarkable for literary power, or such as put spiritual 
truths in some new or striking light, or display keen in- 
sight into character and profound analysis of motives, or 
finally which are a revelation of a beautiful soul in all its 
varied experiences of storm and sunshine, of activity and 
repose, of zeal and contemplation, of desolation and con- 
solation, of trial and of triumph. 

Now I ask myself as I go on with dear Father X's let- 
ters whether they satisfy such requirements, whether they 
will be found of general interest, and will bear the ordeal 
of public criticism. 

I answer myself that of course these letters were pre- 
cious to those to whom they were written; their know- 
ledge of him and of the circumstances in which they 
were written gives life and force to what has little mean- 
ing for a less enlightened public that has never been 
behind the scenes. . . . One purpose doubtless (the 
publication of the letters) would subserve—the gratifica- 
tion of the feeling of deep friendship and intense thank- 
fulness towards one who, no doubt, eminently deserved 
the one and the other. But isit not possible that the very 
strength of such a feeling may blind the possessors to 
(certain) defects (visible to) a public to whom he would 
only be known by the letters themselves? 


Father Purbrick’s letters are certainly not on subjects of 
public interest, but most of them affairs of individual ‘‘ direc- 
tion’: no one would claim that they were remarkable for 
literary power—literary composition was the last thing he 
would have thought of: not only all he asked was to make 
himself clear and to be truthful, but he had to write very 
fast indeed—as Rector, he had a post-bag of some forty 
letters a day, and he resolved never to get in arrears with the 
daily correspondence. He wrote so fast that when, at crises, 
he asked some one to address and seal the envelopes for 
him, the assistant could scarcely keep pace with the writer— 
and Father Purbrick’s letters were seldom very short. Nor 
would he aim at being “new” or “striking”; he made use, 
in such letters as I have seen, of a very small group of ideas 
and principles, which he urged and re-urged in the simplest 
language possible: as for insight into character, no doubt 
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there was plenty of it, but it is the recipients who will have 
guessed and appreciated that, not the general reader, who, 
as Father Purbrick quite truly says, cannot perceive the 
circumstances. 

And a& for the revelation of his own character which they 
may supply—well, to start with, he was an infinitely greater 
and more “inclusive” man than one would guess from his 
letters, and I should say that, if he thought of himself at 
all when writing, he did so in order to efface himself; and 
apart from purely objective matters, such as where he was 
or what he had been doing, he tried to say as little as possible 
about himself. One may fancy, perhaps, that here and there 
one “‘tastes’’ that he is experiencing a certain mood—exalta- 
tion, depression—but it would be hard to prove this to any- 
one else. Certain general impressions of course remain— 
those of his infinite unselfishness, his tenderness, his fidelity 
—but here once more a scruple assails one. Father Purbrick 
had a fierce conviction that what had been confided to him 
in any way, should be kept secret in every way. A Superior 
had asked him, quite casually, at tea, what he thought of the 
novices. 


Invite me to help them [he exclaimed] and ask me to 
hear their confessions, and then inquire if I am satisfied 
with them? Notaword! Confidence in your secrecy is 
of primary importance. To ruin that would be a greater 
evil to your Order than a mistake in profession. 


When himself Superior, and having to allude, at Consul- 
tation, to some slightly more serious fault on the part of 
one of his subjects, he tried to avoid any names being men- 
tioned, even among his Consultors themselves; nay, when 
asked to relate his happy reminiscences of one who had 
stood to him in a close spiritual relationship, and had died, 
he wrote: 


Your letter gave me pause. It was not easy to make 
up one’s mind to break an invariable practice of silence 
about those who have stood to me in the sacred relation 
of spiritual children. Whatever they have disclosed, 
though it might be evidence for canonization, is still for 
me sacred and incommunicable. 


It is then a somewhat nervous business—bad enough al- 
most to provoke his avenging ghost! —to speak about Father 
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I may perhaps just add that had he written on any such 
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Purbrick from sources which he never intended to be broad- 
casted. 


Finally, his ideas about biography were such as to have 


made me very reluctant to attempt his own, even had the 
materials been forthcoming. He had been asked to write 
a preface to the Life and Letters of a holy Religious, and at 
first agreed to do so. With his extreme conscientiousness, 
he tried to fulfil his promise— 


To my great regret I have to confess myself beaten. 
After repeated attempts preface upon preface has dis- 
appeared into that abyss of failures, the wastepaper bas- 
ket. I should regret this the more if the conviction 
had not gradually come home to me that my preface is 
out of place. . . . But it is ill to argue on behalf of a 
course which is simply a reluctant acquiescence in defeat 
due to sheer incapacity. You remember the lines—“ He 
knocks his pate and fancies will not come: Knock as he 
may, there’s nobody at home.”’ To me the humiliation is 
welcome; I am only sorry for your disappointment. 


But the reason for this impotence was almost entirely 


(apart from his fatigue) his conviction that he did not know 
the person to be written of, sufficiently well, and at length 
he owned up to this: 


I am very sorry, but feel myself absolutely unable to 
write what you want. Such a preface is necessarily in a 
manner biographical, and demands such an intimate 
knowledge of the character and qualities of the subject 
of it as would admit of those delicate touches and ex- 
quisite shades of appreciation without which there is no 
reality of lifelike portraiture. Now my acquaintance 
with your venerable foundress was extremely slight and 
superficial, and I cannot face the risk of producing what 
could not convey or pretend to convey a truthful impres- 
sion. And you certainly would not and could not be 
satisfied with mere generalities and platitudes, or with an 
attempt at portraiture which must be either insipid or 
characterless or else a mere distortion after the manner 
of a caricature. 

I have too much respect for Mother X’s memory and 
for the feelings of her children to make a venture so cer- 
tain of being a ridiculous failure and an impertinence. 
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theme, he would have been extremely honest. He often de- 
plored the unreality of the “vie de Saint” style. He wanted 
to see the signs of growth in the Saint. 


As to the lives of the Saints. They would be much 
more valuable if they showed us more of the human side 
of the Saints. Their lingering imperfections make us 
love them more, and act as arelief to the discouragement 
and despondency which is apt to come over those who are 
conscious of their own weakness and yet are striving to 
imitate them without leading us to reverence them less. 
Then biographers do not let us know much of their hu- 
man side; at least we may assure ourselves that they 
were compassed with infirmity like ourselves and that 
in the midst of weakness they were perfected. . . . We 
must be on our guard against repining at our own con- 
dition, and be content to serve God without helps which 
very probably were necessary to sustain them through 
trials and temptations more terrific than we are put 
through. Nor must we imagine that even the Saints were 
regularly conscious of their growth nor that we make no 
progress because we often stumble or even fall. 


It stands then to reason that I must have shrunk from 
trying to write a “life” of Father Purbrick. If one knows 
a man very well indeed, almost any least fragment of evi- 
dence is material for safe interpretation: but I cannot feel 
that I so knew Father Purbrick. Certainly my few encoun- 
ters with him, and the letters which from time to time he 
was kind enough to write to me, left on me an extremely 
definite impression of the man, and I would not hesitate to 
believe it was a true one, so far as it went. Each time, in- 
cluding the very first (which was ina crowd) that I met him, 
he not only created the impression of being perhaps the 
most alive man present, but of having treated one as if one 
were alive oneself: there was nothing of the conventional 
politeness or even bonhomie of a Superior meeting someone 
he is unlikely to meet again, but to whom meanwhile he 
wants to behave nicely; nor even the graciousness of a 
Royalty who knows that a conversation must be maintained 
for a couple of minutes but that during it no opinion of any 
sort must be expressed on either side. I remember that at 
St. Mary’s Hall he began quite spontaneously to speak to me 
about the analogical value of the truest of man’s conceptions 
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concerning God, a consideration that he judged (no doubt 
quite rightly) would help to alleviate the anguishing strain of 
problems keenly felt by young men: rather later, he simply 
bombarded me with questions about Oxford, till one almost 
felt that he proposed going up there as an undergraduate 
himself: and, again later, he showed such an interest in the 
comparative study of religions (while confessing without the 
slightest géme that he had no expert knowledge of the sub- 
ject), and alighted with such accuracy upon important points, 
that the impression of his fresh—almost boyish—and most 
flexible intelligence remained ineffaceable. The last impres- 
sion retained, when I met him during a C.T.S. conference 
at Manchester, was, “How amazing it is that a man, whose 
aptitude manifestly is for doing things, and for acting 
swiftly, and on a large scale, and with decision, should not 
show the slightest chafing in his present state of inactivity.” 
The more ready, then, was I to accept the statement of an 
aged priest, who wrote to me: “Altogether, I should say 
of Father Purbrick what I could not say of any other member 
of the Society whom I have ever met, that, in spite of one 
or two foibles, he was fit to govern the whole Society of Jesus 
as General.”” This by itself would convince me that anyone 
rash enough to undertake the writing of such a life, should be 
in possession of long and varied and intimate knowledge of 
its subject. 


Edward Purbrick (the “ Ignatius” was a name of devotion 
taken later on) was born, June 22nd, 1830. He went to St. 
Edward’s Grammar Schoo] at Birmingham,! where he made 
an acquaintance with E. W. Benson (afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury) and Lightfoot (Father Joseph Rickaby as- 
sures me) so intimate that the boys used to accompany one 
another home and, having escorted one of their company to 
his house, would find that he would turn back to escort the 
remaining two to theirs. Benson afterwards came on a visit 
to Stonyhurst, though I think that the affection remained far 
more simple and sincere on Purbrick’s side. A fourth friend 
was Prince Leigh, who, when Purbrick’s father took him 

1 At school, a master boxed his ears violently and unjustly. His blood boiled, 
said he, whenever he recalled the incident. However, when a novice, indignant 
at the access of rage that seized him as he walked one day in “ Paradise " (near 
the river Hodder that runs past what was then the noviciate), he accused 


himself publicly and in detail of this fault, and the memory perturbed him no 
more. 
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away from Christ Church, Oxford, after one year only lest 
his Puseyite tendencies should carry him to Rome, obtained 
for the young man a travelling tutorship with the Ethbert 
family, members of which themselves became Catholics. It 
was now that he realized how much he loved the sea and even 
storms. One of the few “descriptions” in his American 
diary later on, is that of a gale he experienced on the cross- 
ing. His brother, James, became a Catholic just before him. 
and this silent, almost too retiring man, made on me, I con- 
fess, an impression quite as profound, and perhaps even as 
supernatural, as that made by the far more brilliant and 
famous Edward. Edward wrote two sets of verses, one, 
deploring his brother's conversion, the other applauding it, 
for in the interval he had himself become a Catholic.1 Ed- 
ward on his side maintained that he had had a religious voca- 
tion, though not the Catholic Faith, all his life. He was not, 
however, able to follow it immediately. He and James had 
for a while to support their father, and the nearest that Ed- 
ward could go to the religious life he longed for, was the 
foundation of a kind of semi-Franciscan community attached 
to St. John’s, Islington. It is deplorable that nearly all evi- 
dence for this epic part of his life seems inaccessible. So 
complete was the “poverty” of the community, that he slept, 
says he, on a “door off its hinges, propped against a wall, 
and with a brick for the pillow.” I remember that he told 
me how the snow used to make its way in through the roof. 
Perhaps it was the consciousness that his son was ruining his 
health—Father Purbrick confessed later on that he “paid 
for” the rigours of his fasting in the novitiate—which made 
Mr. Purbrick permit him, at last, to apply for admission to 
the Society of Jesus: there are traditions that the young 
man was completely “cut off” by his father, and had to go 
and present himself without so much as the ordinary equip- 
ment because he literally possessed nothing else. But as 
another authority reminds us, he was full from the outset of 
a horror of “ putting off,’’ and when, appealed to by the spirit 
of chivalry and generosity he discerned in St. Ignatius, he 
went down to see the novitiate, and found himself (we con- 
fess) on the whole repelled, yet, when the Novice-Master 
said to him: “ When can you come to us?” he answered, “I 
am free: I could really come at any time.” “ Well, then,” 


1 Father Purbrick used to write amusing little verses for his friends— 
especially young ones—but none are quite suited for quotations. 
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said the Rector, “you can join the community at to-night’s 
recreation.”” Edward Purbrick, who had meant to think the 
whole thing over for some time, and who had with him not so 
much as a handbag, none the less obeyed, and held that the 
whole of his later career had turned upon that decision. 

He found the novitiate distasteful: the ascetic young man 
was none the less fastidious, and hated not using the toilet 
things to which he had been accustomed: moreover (so dif- 
ferent is fact from fancy! ), he found the Novice-Master and 
the novices too free and easy compared with the military 
punctiliousness of his home! Without doubt that home must 
have been a spiritual desert to him. He often spoke of 
children feeling hardness and lack of sympathy so much 
more than their elders guessed: in his generation, he said, 
children were starved of any expression of sympathy even 
when their parents were kindness itself. 

I may add that to his inexpressible happiness he was able 
to receive his father into the Church upon his deathbed. On 
that occasion he wrote: 


January 3rd, 1872. A thousand thanks for your 

words of sympathy. But strange as you may think it I 
have suffered scarcely a pang at this separation, final] 
though it be in this world. There are sharper sorrows 
than parting with a father prepared by the sacraments 
for death. For twenty years I had endured those and 
now the prayers that so long seemed barren are fulfilled 
and the deepest yearnings of my heart satisfied. . 
To know the combat over and the victory (as I most pro- 
foundly trust) secure, is to have a sweet though sobered 
joy greater than I can express. So you must not imagine 
that I have a moment’s sadness. The very love I have 
for him has its delight in a union and communion such as 
I scarcely dared to hope for at times, though in the main 
I felt confident that that good soul would be given to the 
many earnest prayers that had gone up for itsolong. . . 
He gave me my mortal life, God used me to give him im- 
mortal life. He was my father in the flesh, I his in the 
spirit. And shall I not rejoice and be thankful? 


A favour of quite a different sort was that when his brother, 
James, died in May, 1900, Father Edward, who was then in 
America, received an intimation of this in a manner which 
can be variously interpreted, but which he assigned to the 
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intervention of Father James’s guardian angel. He wrote 
on May 15th toa friend: 

On Monday early I had intimation of Father James’s 
death, said Mass for him, asked prayers, and at 10 a.m. 
came the telegram announcing his death. R.I.P. Please 
pray and get prayers. So I amalone and last of that ilk. 
May 15th, 1900. 

Nor was this an isolated event; nor, I think, will many a 
priest who may have had analogous experiences especially 
during the war, be in the least inclined to dispute it. 

On October 15th, then, or 16th, 1851, he entered the 
Jesuit novitiate at Hodder, near Stonyhurst, and after two 
years went on to the College for his philosophy. In 1855 
he taught rhetoric at the College while preparing for his Lon- 
don B.A., and after a year became assistant prefect of 
studies, and then full prefect, till 1861 when he went to St. 
Beuno’s for his theology. His reports, while he was pre- 
fect, were “complete literary compositions,” even florid, and 
full of quotations from the poets, especially Milton. The 
very fact that he held this important post before his or- 
dination, helped to create a conviction that he was destined 
for great things. In 1864 he went to Rome for two years’ 
special theological studies, and his diary survives. It is 
devoid of anything quotable, and consists of dates, lists of 
places and persons visited, and contains no expression of 
opinion and very little sentiment, save statements of the 
thrills he felt when remembering that Cicero had trodden 
these stones and the like. He then did his Tertianship at 
Laon, and such notes as survive of this period too seem to 
me commonplace, at least for the reader, how powerful so- 
ever be the spiritual experiences to which they correspond. 
In 1867 he went, to everyone’s surprise, to St. Mary’s Hall, 
the house of philosophy at Stonyhurst, to be Minister, and not 
to St. Beuno’s to profess theology. Perhaps his time in 
Rome had proved that that was not his vocation: none the 
less, he retained ever a perfect passion for the city, exulted 
in returning there, and was eager to substitute the Roman 
cassock for the English Jesuit “gown,” a plan in which he 
found not one sympathizer. In 1869, he took his solemn 
vows, and went to the College, that year, to be Rector, and 


here the substantial part of his career begins. 
Cc. C. MARTINDALE. 


(Zo be continued.) 














HOW THE REFORMATION 
DECHRISTIANIZED ECONOMICS 


OME five or six years ago Mr. R. H. Tawney, most 
Gi of English economists, published an arresting 

essay on “ The Sickness of an Acquisitive Society.” 
There is no man of social sense to-day who does not feel in 
his own heart the nausea and aching of our present social 
condition. Mr. Tawney diagnoses the disorder as having its 
root in the individualist and materialist view of life : 


Modern societies ... may be called Acquisitive 
Societies, because their whole tendency and interest and 
preoccupation is to promote the acquisition of wealth. 
The appeal of this conception must be powerful, for it has 
laid the whole modern world under its spell. Since England 
first revealed the possibilities of industrialism it has gone 
from strength to strength, and as industrial civilization 
invades countries hitherto remote from it, as Russia and 
Japan and India and China are drawn into its orbit, each 
decade sees a fresh extension of its influence. The secret 
of its triumph is obvious. It is an invitation to men to 
! use the powers with which they have been endowed by 
nature or society, by skill or energy or relentless egotism 
or mere good fortune, without enquiring whether there is 
any principle by which their exercise should be limited. . . . 
By fixing men’s minds, not upon the discharge of social 
obligations, which restricts their energy, because it defines 
the goal to which it should be directed, but upon the 
exercise of the right to pursue their own self-interest, it 
offers unlimited scope for the acquisition of riches, and 
therefore gives free play to one of the most powerful of 
human instincts. 

. . . It assures men that there are no other ends than 
their ends, no law other than their desires, no limit other 
than that which they think advisable. Thus it makes 
the individual the centre of his own universe, and dissolves 
moral principles into a choice of expediencies. And it 
immensely simplifies the problems of social life in complex 
communities. For it relieves them of the necessity of 
discriminating between different types of economic activity 
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and different sources of wealth, between enterprise and 
avarice, energy and unscrupulous greed, property which is 
legitimate and property which is theft, the just enjoyment 
of the fruits of labour and the idle parasitism of birth or 
fortune, because it treats all economic activities as standing 
upon the same level and suggests that excess or defect, 
waste or superfluity, require no conscious effort of the 
social will to avert them, but are corrected almost automati- 
cally by the mechanical play of economic forces. 

Under the impulse of such ideas men do not become 
religious or wise or artistic; for religion and wisdom and 
art imply the acceptance of limitations. But they become 
powerful and rich. They inherit the earth and change 
the face of nature, if they do not possess their own souls ; 
and they have that appearance of freedom which consists 
in the absence of obstacles between opportunities for self- 
advancement... . 

Such happiness is not remote from achievement. In 
the course of achieving it, however, the world has been 
confronted by a group of unexpected consequences, which 
are the cause of its malaise, as the obstruction of economic 
opportunities was the cause of social malaise in the 
eighteenth century. And these consequences are not, as 
is often suggested, accidental mal-adjustments, but flow 
naturally from its dominant principle: so that there is a 
sense in which the cause of its perplexity is not its failure, 
but the quality of its success, and its light itself a kind of 
darkness. } 


These somewhat long extracts from an earlier work of 
Mr. Tawney are the best approach to a review of his recent 
book “‘ Religion and the Rise of Capitalism’? which is 
deservedly receiving considerable attention from students of 
history. The book is, in the words of Bishop Gore, who 
contributes a prefatory note “ an historical study of the religion 
of the Reformation in its bearing on social and economic 
thought.” Many scholars have studied and described the 
influence of the Reformation on political life and the effect 
of that influence is summed up in the word “ Secularization.” 
The State repudiates the sanctions and obligations implied 
by the Catholic, or as English historians prefer to say, the 
medieval theory of its religious character. Mr. Tawney 


* “The Acquisitive Society,” pp. 32—6. 
2 “Religion and the Rise of Capitalism.” John Murray: 10s. 6d. 
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quotes with approval Dr. Figgis as describing the secularization 
of political theory as the most momentous of the intellectual 
changes which ushered in the modern world. The changes 
in the more private sphere of economics were analogous to 
those that took place in the great world of politics. 

An historian must be on his guard in speaking of the Reforma- 
tion as a cause and of certain things as its effects. Social 
phenomena which all used to regard as results of the Reforma- 
tion can be shown existing before Protestantism had been 
thought of, and other consequences of the work of Luther and 
Calvin, which would have horrified the heresiarchs themselves, 
grew out of their corruption long after they had been in their 
graves. Another complication arises from the fact that the 
spirit of secularism was not confined to those who rebelled 
against the authority of the Church. It was found not in- 
frequently among those who kept the Catholic name. Cockle 
was oversowed in Christ’s field and it grew up among the 
wheat. There were Catholic princes and statesmen and 
merchants, to say nothing of ecclesiastics, in whom the cares 
of this world and the deceitfulness of riches choked up the 
word of Catholic doctrine. As this had been a prophecy no 
wonder it became history. 

Though Mr. Tawney’s study is specially concerned with 
the 16th and 17th centuries, he begins, inevitably, with “‘ the 
medieval background.”” Wisely he warns us that to take 
the thoughts of Europe during several centuries and to select 
from so immense a sea of ideas only the specimens that fit the 
meshes of one’s own small net, and to label them “ medieval 
thought,” is to beg all questions. There is no philosophical 
principle of the sixteenth century, perhaps none of the twentieth, 
which is not to be found somewhere or other in the Middle 
Ages. Everyone will accept Mr. Tawney’s statement that 
the first fundamental assumption of medizval society was 
that the ultimate standard of human institutions and activities 
is religion, and from this assumption flowed the functional 
view of class organization and the doctrine of economic ethics. 

The functional view of class organization means that society, 
like the human body, is taken as an organism composed of 
different members, lords and serfs, priests and soldiers, 
merchants and craftsmen. Each member has his natural 
function and appointed place in the social whole. He has a 
right to protection in his place, and the maintenance of recog- 
nized standards of life, but, here’s the rub, medieval polity 
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rather restricted him to his place. Individual advancement 
was regarded with suspicion and dislike rather than with 
admiration. This restriction scarcely applied to the Church, 
however, which was the sphere where a career was most open 
to talent. Classes not less than individuals were expected to 
stay within established bounds. A harsh critic might say that 
medieval policy was to consecrate and stereotype the status 
quo with all its inequalities and inequities. A less extravagant 
view would be that stability was sought at the expense of 
progress and individual liberty. Yet as a matter of fact 
there was very great progress from, say, the twelfth to the 
fifteenth centuries. 

The doctrine of economic ethics means that the daily business 
of getting a living, of working, of employing labour, of buying 
and selling, of borrowing and lending, of renting land, and so 
forth was not regarded as morally indifferent. Such things were 
not left to be settled mechanically by the play of self-interest 
and competition. They were all under the moral law and the 
effort was made to regulate them all according to ethical 
principles. This necessitated, of course, the erection of an 
enormous edifice of casuistry, or the application of general 
principles to particular cases. With the economic progress 
of society the task of the moralists became immeasurably 
more complex. There had to be revisions and restatements 
in view of changing conditions. Many mistakes were made 
and there were always conflicts of opinion. 

Needless to say, moral practice was far below the level of 
moral teaching. Mr. Tawney paints the picture blacker than 
the facts warrant, but this is a question that need not be 
treated in the present review. A more important question 
is whether the immense attempt of the Catholic thinkers to 
develop a system of economic ethics was inherently sound. 
It cannot be presumed unsound because teaching was violated 
in practice, for such a presumption would condemn the 
Decalogue. There would be a prima facie case against it, 
however, if it was found inapplicable by men of good will 
and if it obstructed the generally felt needs of society. In 
modern times the Protestant world has despaired of the 
moralization of business, and economics has been frankly 
divorced from ethics. 

Mr. Tawney deplores this divorce ; he is in general sympathy 
with medieval theory, but he is confusing and inconsistent 
in criticizing that theory. He points out very truly that 
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doctrines such as those of usury and the just price did not 
1 spring simply from theorists but from the popular consciousness 
of the plain facts of the economic situation. Secular legislation, 
even down to the latter part of the sixteenth century, reflected 
; the ecclesiastical economic teaching. 


It was not that laymen were unnaturally righteous ; 
it was not that the Church was all-powerful, though its 
teaching wound into men’s minds through a hundred 
channels, and survived as a sentiment long after it was 
repudiated as a command. It was that the facts of the 
economic situation imposed themselves irresistibly on both. 
In reality, there was no sharp collision between the doctrine 
of the Church and the public policy of the world of business 
—its individual practice was, of course, another matter— 
because both were formed by the same environment, and 
accepted the same broad assumptions as to social ex- 
pediency. ! 


After he has himself shown the subtlety, the elasticity, 
the variety, the vitality, the realism of medieval ethics, its 
constant adaptation to a changing environment and its embodi- 
ment in public policy even by anti-clerical authorities, Mr. 
Tawney says : 
It is evident that the whole implication of this 
philosophy was, on one side, intensely conservative. 
| There was no question of progress, still less of any radical 
social reconstruction. . . . Intellectually, religious opinion 
endorsed to the full the static view, which regarded the 
social order as a thing unalterable, to be accepted, not to 
beimproved.... Practically, the Church was an immense 
vested interest, implicated to the hilt in the economic 
fabric, especially on the side of agriculture and land 
tenure. . . . The persecution of the Spiritual Franciscans, 
who dared, in defiance of the bull of John XXII., to main- 
tain St. Francis’ rule as to evangelical poverty, suggests 
that doctrines impugning the sanctity of wealth resembled 
too closely the teaching of Christ to be acceptable to the 
princes of the Christian Church. * 


This is a specimen of the sops that Mr. Tawney occasionally 
throws to anti-Catholic prejudice: it is a distortion of the 
truth glaringly against the weight of his own evidence. He 


' “Religion and the Rise of Capitalism,"’ pp. 37—38. 
* {bid. pp. 55—57- 
VOL, CXLVIII. 
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takes the medieval period to extend from the eleventh century 
to the fifteenth, from the end of the Dark Ages to that brilliant 
climax misnamed the Renaissance which, as Godefroid Kurth 
says, was really an Efflorescence. We shall not appeal, in 
refutation of Mr. Tawney, to the progress made in art, in 
literature, in philosophy, in commerce and in industry. Let 
us consider only “‘ the social order,’ regarded as “a thing 
unalterable, to be accepted not improved!” In all recorded 
history has there been such an improvement of the condition 
of the working masses of the people as that represented by 
the change from the condition of serfdom at the beginning of 
the Middle Ages to the freedom of the English peasantry in 
the fifteenth century? Political progress was as striking as 
economic and social amelioration. It is seen not only in the 
rise of the self-governing towns but in the corresponding 
democratization of the manors, the victory of the Crown over 
the feudal barons, the evolution of Parliament and the establish- 
ment of the Reign of Law. Does Mr. Tawney imply that all 
the social progress in Europe during the Middle Ages was 
achieved in spite of medieval philosophy and religion? His 
confusion of stability and conservatism with “ regarding the 
social order as a thing unalterable, to be accepted, not to be 
improved,” is as unpardonable as it would be for us to say 
that because Mr. Tawney is in favour of social reconstruction 
he is a Bolshevist. 

The religious revolution of the sixteenth century, says Mr. 
Tawney, came on a world heaving with the vastest economic 
crisis that Europe had experienced since the fall of Rome. 
The pages in which he describes that crisis are the most 
brilliantly written in the book. The crisis was the result of 
the expanding energies of Europe. New worlds had been 
opened up by discoveries in learning, in science and in travel. 
Social dislocation was inevitable. Would not the traditional 
social principles have brought about a right readjustment if 
the religious and moral unity of Christendom had been preserved, 
if the Catholic Church had not had to concentrate her forces 
on resistance to heresy, if the efforts of a St. Ignatius like those 
of St. Francis of Assisi, could have been devoted wholly to 
Catholic social reform? This is a question that Mr. Tawney 
does not consider. He only sees that the old moral system 
seemed to break under the strain, and the outcome was that 
men resigned themselves to an economic machiavellism. 
Economics chafing against the sovereignty of ethics finally 
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revolted against the yoke and marked out its own territory 
in. which it declared independence. Self-interest was pro- 
claimed as the voice of conscience and the acquisition of 
wealth became the end of life. 

In the sixteenth century itself there were those who saw 
the Reformation as the triumph of the commercial spirit over 
the traditional social ethics of Christendom. By the seventeenth 
century “it grew to a proverb that usury was the brat of 
heresy.”” Usury was a word that stood broadly for what we 
would call profiteering. In the eighteenth century the 
supremacy of commercialism was advanced in eulogy of the 
Reformation. Mr. Tawney is at pains to show that the rise 
of capitalism was not due wholly to changes in religion, but 
after we have accepted all his qualifications the conclusion 
remains that the deep-seated social disease of the modern 
world is due to the loss of the Catholic view of life. 

Luther was an utter reactionary in his social teaching. 
He could see nothing but evil in the commercial progress of 
his age. He denounced the Pope for undue liberalism in 
regard to usury. With stupendous fatuity he thundered 
against selfishness and brought a battering ram against those 
communal institutions which had been erected to hold selfish- 
ness in check. He insisted so exclusively on religion being 
individual that he left no place for it in the life of society. 
Challenged to answer a specific question about usury he 
retreats, as Mr. Tawney says, to the clouds : 


The preacher shall preach only the Gospel rule and 
leave it to each man to follow his own conscience. Let 
him who can receive it, receive it ; he cannot be compelled 
thereto further than the Gospel leads willing hearts whom 
the spirit of God urges forward. * 


Calvin was the antithesis of Luther in economic policy. 
He breathed the commercial air of Geneva and he aimed at 
making terms between the life of religion and the life of com- 
merce. He endeavoured to make devotion to business interests 
a religious discipline. God was to be served in Mammon. 
Social regulation of economic activities was carried at Geneva 
to a degree unparalleled hitherto. The experiment of the 
Church-State at Geneva as in New England was austere, but 
Calvinism was the most un-Christian of sects and it grew 
narrower and more materialist. Puritanism was its English 


+ Tawney, op. cit., p. 100. 
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variant. The early Puritans had essayed the task of for- 
mulating a Christian casuistry of economic conduct : 


They essayed it. But they succeeded even less than 
the Popes and Doctors whose teaching, not always un- 
wittingly, they repeated. And their failure had its roots, 
not merely in the obstacles offered by the ever more 
recalcitrant opposition of a commercial environment, but, 
like all failures which are significant, in the soul of 
Puritanism itself. ... The fundamental question, after 
all, is not what kind of rules a faith enjoins, but what type 
of character it esteems and cultivates. To the scheme of 
Christian ethics which offered admonitions against the 
numberless disguises assumed by the sin which sticketh 
fast between buying and selling, the Puritan character 
offered, not direct opposition, but a polished surface on 
which these ghostly admonitions could find no enduring 
foot-hold. The rules of Christian character elaborated by 
Baxter were subtle and sincere. But they were like seeds 
carried by birds from a distant and fertile plain, and 
dropped upon a glacier. They were at once embalmed 
and sterilized in a river of ice. * 


The English Reformation was neither Lutheran nor Calvinist 
and it requires the separate treatment it receives from Mr. 
Tawney. Sixteenth-century England was one of the com- 
mercially backward parts of Europe. Some doctrinal Refor- 
mers, like Latimer, held to Catholic social ethics and were 
genuinely scandalized at the use made of the confiscated 
religious property by the new owners. But, as Mr. Tawney 
says, ‘‘ The classes whose backing was needed to make the 
Reformation a political success had sold their support on 
terms which made it inevitable that it should be a social 
disaster. The upstart aristocracy of the future had their 
teeth in the carcass, and, having tasted blood, they were not 
to be whipped off by a sermon.” * The Latimers found 
they were contending not only against age-long individual 
greed, not only against thieving lords, but against a new 
creed : 


That creed was that the individual is absolute master 
of his own, and, within the limits set by positive law, 
may exploit it with a single eye to his pecuniary advantage, 


* Op. cit., p.226. 2 bid. pp. 142—4. 
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unrestrained by any obligation to postpone his own profit 
to the well-being of his neighbours, or to give account of 
his actions to a higher authority. It was, in short, the 
theory of property which was later to be accepted by all 
civilized communities. * 

All Reformation roads led, directly or deviously, to this 
end. Anglicanism never became commercialist like Puritanism 
and it was sentimentally conservative like the country districts 
where it was most at home, but its social teaching was as 
woolly as all its teaching to-day. ‘‘ The social teaching of 
the Church” (of England), says Mr. Tawney, “ had ceased 
to count because the Church had ceased to think.” Cromwell 
had exalted the freeholders as being the real body politic 
with the right to use their property as they pleased. A 
proposal in 1656 to restrict enclosure was met with the cry 
that it would “ destroy property.” A defender of enclosures 
wrote in that year, “ It is an undeniable maxim that everyone 
by the light of nature and reason will do that which makes 
for his greatest advantage. .. . The advancement of private 
persons will be the advantage of the public.” We are within 
hail of the doctrine that man’s self-love is God’s providence. 
The pursuit of riches as a discipline of character led to the 
economic virtues being valued above all others. Worldly 
success was the reward and the proof of righteousness. 
Naturally enough poverty came to be regarded as a proof of 
demerit. “Every one but an idiot knows,” wrote Arthur 
Young, “ that the lower classes must be kept poor, or they 
will never be industrious,” and Mr. Tawney says this was the 
tritest commonplace of Restoration economists. So their 
policy was not to relieve the destitute but to increase the 
demand for labour by reducing wages and at length the grand 
discovery was made by the Utilitarians that relief should be 
of such a sort that the poor would be deterred from applying 
for it. 

The most un-Christian quality of modern societies, says 
Mr. Tawney, is not their exceptional failures and abnormal 
follies, but their fundamental assumption which most believers 
in Socialism as well as in Capitalism share, that the attainment 
of material riches is the supreme object of human endeavour 
and the final criterion of human success. That this heresy, 
the root disease of our civilization, owes its triumph to the 
Reformation the pages of Mr. Tawney’s book show. Not all 
1 Jbid. pp. 146—7. 
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the Reformers departed in all points from Catholic doctrine, 
but wherever they did depart they went wrong and what 
Catholic doctrine they retained suffered perversion and decay 
by being cut off from its source. Mr. Tawney has no positive 
doctrine of his own which is not Catholic doctrine. He is 
not very coherent in his criticism of the Catholic Church for 
her failure to keep command of economic forces in the sixteenth 
century but it would seem that his criticism only means that 
the Church failed to prevent the success of heresy. He alleges 
no false doctrine against the Church herself. All Catholics 
must, of course, be conscious of a failure of Catholics or there 
would have been no Protestant Reformation. We may admit, 
too, that Catholic social thinkers in modern times have not 
kept pace with modern needs. This is itself a result of the 
Reformation, of the Church having been kept on her defence, 
and of her authority not being accepted. The Church has 
not been able to spare the men and her men have not been 
able to spare the time to work out detailed solutions to problems 
of wages and prices and rent and interest as solutions were 
worked out in the Middle Ages. And even if this theoretical 
work could have been done it would be of very limited efficacy 
in a world which recognizes no divine authority of the Church 
to teach morals. The social functions of the Church cannot 
be performed unless men have faith in the Church. Heresy 
is the primary obstacle to the christianization of society which 
is the only remedy for its disease. 
H. SOMERVILLE. 


[The Economic Effects of the Reformation,” by Prof. G. 
O’Brien (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1923), may be re- 
commended to the reader as containing many references to 
French and English works which in general support Mr. 
Tawney's proposition.—ED.] 
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BLESSED BERNADETTE IN THE 
LIGHT OF OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 


of Pére Léonard Cros’ “ Histoire de Notre-Dame de 
Lourdes,” we probably now know as much as ever can 
be known of the origins of that great and wonderful shrine 
which is in our day famous beyond ail others throughout 
Christendom. This first volume of more than 500 pages 
might almost be called the record of six weeks, and it is a 
stupendously minute record. For the average reader who 
is neither a passionate devotee nor a critical historian, the 
overwhelming mass of detail and the inevitable repetitions 
are likely, I fear, to prove a deterrent to faithful perusal, 
and yet these same minutiz will have a remarkable interest 
for the conscientious student of hagiography. Over and over 
again those searchers after truth who devote special atten- 
tion to the Lives of the Saints find themselves asking such 
questions as these: How far can we trust the depositions of 
honest but over-enthusiastic witnesses? Is their memory to 
be depended on when they speak of things which happened 
more than a dozen or twenty years earlier? In what measure 
can a narrative written for purposes of edification be expected 
to tell the whole truth? In dealing with marvellous events, 
are the earliest accounts necessarily more trustworthy than 
the more elaborate and decorated versions of later date? I 
am very far from saying that any of these questions meets 
with a final answer, or indeed with any answer at all, in the 
pages of the book before us. But on the other hand it may 
be safely affirmed that anyone who has such perplexities in 
his mind will find a good deal of matter for reflection, some 
of it disturbing, some reassuring, in a careful study of the 
evidence which the late Father Cros has here collected. 
For the generation of those who, like the present writer, 
were born before Bernadette first beheld the apparition of 
our Lady at the grotto of Massabieille, Henri Lasserre was 
the one and only prophet of the new revelation. His books, 
and notably the first, ‘‘ Notre-Dame de Lourdes,” have had 


B Y the publication after a delay of more than 30 years 


* “Histoire de Notre-Dame de Lourdes d'aprés les Documents et les Té- 
moins." Par L.J.M. Cros, S.J. Tome I, “Les Apparitions."’ Paris, Beauchesne, 
1925. Pp.xviii. 530. Price, 33 francs. 
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a prodigious sale and their influence, thanks to the attraction 
of a very picturesque and charming style, is not inconsider- 
able even at the present day. That Lasserre gave a sub- 
stantially accurate account of the series of apparitions which 
drew so much attention to the little Pyrenean town cannot be 
disputed. I am even disposed to think that modern writers, 
prejudiced by certain later publications of his which were 
not so favourably viewed by ecclesiastical authority, have 
been inclined to exaggerate unfairly the shortcomings of the 
work by which he is best remembered. Still there is no 
doubt that Lasserre in his enthusiasm for the cause bore very 
hardly upon certain prominent officials and actors in the 
drama whom he regarded as putting obstacles in the way of 
a due recognition of the supernatural. He tells us in general 
terms, but with obvious reference to the characters who figure 
in his story, that “with different shades, the Herods, the 
Caiphases, the Pilates, the Joseph of Arimatheas, the Peters, 
the Thomases, the Holy Women, the open enemies, the 
cowardly, the weak, the devout, the sceptics, the timid, the 
heroes, belong to all periods.’’! But in particular he is ex- 
tremely severe in his remarks upon M. Jacomet, Commissaire 
de Police, who ten days after the first apparition considered 
it part of his duty to examine Bernadette and to warn her 
family of the serious consequences likely to be entailed by 
any sort of imposture. As an illustration of the animus which 
pervades Lasserre’s utterances and which for half a century 
held up to odium the official action of a very worthy and 
conscientious functionary, a few sentences may be quoted 
here: 
Nobody understood rogues better than M. Jacomet. 
He was wonderfully clever in detecting their tricks . 
but upright people baffled him. . . . On account of this 
monomania, sanctity appeared to him the most monstrous 
of impostures and found him implacable. . . . Such 
men acquire at length a disposition of mind eminently 
restless and suspicious, which amounts to real genius 
when they have to deal with rascals, but leads to enormous 
foolishness when they are confronted by those who are 
honest and straightforward. . . . M. Jacomet was like 
those night birds which only see in the darkness but 
which in the daylight knock their heads against trees 


1 “Our Lady of Lourdes,” Eng. Trans. by Father Sisk (1872), p. 77. 
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and walls. . . . Discontented with his position, he was 
possessed by a certain restless pride and an ardent desire 
to distinguish himself. He had more than influence, he 
had an ascendency, over his chiefs. . . . He meddled 
with everything, he domineered over almost everybody 
and managed pretty well all the affairs of the town.! 


It is one of the most valuable features of Father Cros’ 
“Histoire” that it provides abundant materials for revising 
these verdicts. M.Jacomet must inevitably have shared the 
prejudices and traditions of his calling, but he was not to 
be blamed for that. It seems to be beyond question that 
he was greatly respected and esteemed by all the most 
honourable and intelligent of the residents of Lourdes, and 
indeed of the whole district. The Curé of Lourdes, M. l’Abbé 
Peyramale, was his personal friend, and the commissary had 
many other friends both among the clergy and the most 
highly placed local officials. It would, indeed, be hardly 
possible to find a more convincing tribute to any man’s char- 
acter than two documents which Pére Cros has printed, one 
from a subordinate of Jacomet’s, /.e., the garde-champétre, 
Pierre Callet, Bernadette’s ardent champion, who more than 
once shed tears when he saw the poor child in her ecstasies ; 
the other from Captain D’Angla, at that time in command of 
the gendarmerie at Lourdes. Callet, ina statement which Pére 
Cros obtained from him personally some years after these 
events, declares that they had never had a Commissaire de 
Police at Lourdes who was Jacomet’s equal either for effi- 
ciency or for courtesy or for the respect he inspired. Con- 
sidering that Callet wrote long after the publication of 
Lasserre’s strictures, it would be hard to exaggerate the 
impression which the document makes. 


I often used to attend him [says Callet] when he made 
his rounds. Never a word against religion or against 
the priests, never any coarse language or oaths or Joose 
talk of any kind. . . . He was a man of great author- 
ity, with a wonderful power of putting people in their 
place. There was not a Procureur de la République 
who could hold a candle to him.? 


* Ibid., pp.77—78. I have ventured, with the original before me, to modify 
Father Sisk’s translation here and there. 
* “Histoire de Notre-Dame de Lourdes,” I., pp. 198—199. 
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Not less obviously sincere was the appreciation of Captain 
D'Angla. 


Jacomet’s principles [he writes] were deeply religious 
and there was nothing in his conversation which belied 
this. He went to church, and so far as moral matters 
were concerned he respected his own dignity too much to 
give himself away. . . . We got to know each other 
well in the bad time of the cholera. [This was in 1854.] 
There was only one officer of health left in Lourdes. 
Jacomet devoted himself heart and soul to the work be- 
fore him. Every day he was at the post of danger, fight- 
ing intrepidly to relieve the troubles of other people, 
and at the same time so self-possessed was he and so 
full of hardihood in visiting those who were stricken 
down that he shamed the cowardly into a show of cour- 
age. Under such circumstances one gets to know what 
aman is worth. Even if I should seem to boast, I owe it 
to the truth to say that I saw him there, and that I was in 
the middle of it myself, trying to imitate him.! 


If there was anything of harshness in the treatment of 
Bernadette by M.Jacomet and M.Dutour, the Procureur 
Impérial, it must be confessed that these officials had very 
good grounds at the time for their suspicious attitude. From 
Lasserre and most of the early books on Lourdes one can 
guess little or nothing of the discredit into which the Sou- 
birous household had fallen. Fifteen years earlier than the 
time of the apparitions when Francois Soubirous, a man of 
35, had married Louise Casterot, who literally was less than 
half his age, they were a quite well-to-do couple. She had 
a claim upon the mill of Boly and he was a working miller 
who had some little money of his own; but their fortunes had 
steadily declined, partly, it seems, from a certain thrift- 
lessness—a rare shortcoming among the Pyrenean peasantry, 
which was consequently much censured by their neighbours— 
partly from the fact that both husband and wife had been 
too fond of spending their time in the cabaret. This had 
not gone so far that they were seen drunk about the streets. 
Both of them were practising Catholics, faithful to their reli- 
gious duties, devoted to their children, and observing cleanli- 
ness and decency in dress so far as their poverty allowed, 


* [bid., p.212. 
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but there seems to be no doubt that among their rather cen- 
sorious neighbours they bore an indifferent reputation. The 
head of the gendarmerie at Lourdes, M. D’Angla, afterwards 
Captain, to whom I have referred above, came some twenty 
years later to believe in the apparitions. When he was ques- 
tioned by Pére Cros as to how it was that his scepticism 
had endured so long, he replied: “I used to ask myself, Is 
it possible that the Blessed Virgin can have revealed herself 
to such a little guttersnipe (drdlesse)? I say drdlesse in 
the sense of vagabond, good for nothing, the daughter of a 
family that has lost caste (fille de famille tarée)."" Less 
than a year earlier Francois Soubirous had spent four days 
in prison for stealing a balk of timber (madrier), a theft 
which he had admitted.?2 He had also been charged with 
stealing two sacks of flour, but this he had denied, and there 
was not sufficient evidence to convict him. As for Louise, his 
wife, an official report sent to Pau by M. Dutour, in the height 
of the excitement over the apparitions at the grotto, stated 
that it was “a matter of public notoriety that the woman 
gives way to intemperate habits,’ and again in another place, 
“she is notoriously intemperate.’ This might possibly have 
been put down to prejudice on the part of the rural constabu- 
lary, but Pére Cros after careful investigation tells us that 
he feels it a duty to state that ‘quite a number of witnesses, 
trustworthy persons and well acquainted with the facts, bear 
out the allegations of the Procureur Impérial.’’ He cites 
for example some of her own kinsfolk, notably Dominique 
Vignes, Louise's brother-in-law, who declared that “ La mére 
Soubirous used to drink. It wasa pitiful case. . . . She 
sold her linen to spend the money on drink. I forbade my 
wife to visit her.” Vignes’ wife was Louise’s younger sister, 
and there were a number of other people who, while making 
more or less charitable excuses for the culprit, admitted that 
the charge was well founded. 

It is plain, then, that when two such upright and reli- 
giously-minded men as MM. Jacomet and Dutour long 
maintained an attitute of extreme reserve regarding the 
manifestations at the grotto, they were only acting as com- 
mon sense dictated. The presumptions were altogether un- 
favourable to Bernadette’s sincerity. Moreover, we must not 
overlook the fact that in the early days of the excitement the 


* Ibid., p.214. 3 Ibid., p. 45, and p. 329. 





2 Ibid., p.49. 
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wildest and most contradictory rumours as to what really had 
taken place were flying about the town. The earliest official 
document relating to these events which Pére Cros has been 
able to discover seems to be a communication addressed by 
M. Bourricts, the Lieutenant of Gendarmerie at Argelés, to 
the squadron commander at Tarbes on February 27th, a fort- 
night after the first apparition. This paper apparently in- 
corporated the text of a report sent in to Bourriots by his sub- 
ordinate D’Angla at Lourdes on February 23rd. _ It is 
couched in the following terms: 

I have the honour to inform you that since the 18th 
instant a little girl, thirteen years of age, who is ap- 
parently subject to cataleptic seizures, has been occupying 
the attention and arousing the curiosity of the inhabitants 
of Lourdes. The cause of the excitement is nothing less 
than an apparition of the Blessed Virgin which is said to 
have taken place under the following circumstances. 

On the day named three children went out to pick 
up sticks left after a pruning of trees had taken place 
outside the walls of the town. Finding themselves 
caught in the act by the proprietor the three little girls 
ran away as fast as their legs would carry them and took 
refuge in a grotto close beside “the Forest Road” lead- 
ing out of Lourdes. 

The heroine of the story sat down upon a rock, sup- 
porting her head upon the knees of one of her com- 
panions. She had been in this position for some minutes 
when she suddenly started up and said to the others: 
“Look! look at the lady dressed in white. She has 
just spoken to me. It is the Mother of Angels.! 
Though she can do nothing for me here on earth she has 
promised me a place in the kingdom of heaven if I come 
every morning for a fortnight to pray to her in this 
grotto.” 

Since then there have been endless stories about what 
really took place. Many of the townsfolk who are credu- 
lous of every marvel believe the whole, but others make 
fun of it.? 


* “Mére des Anges.” Does this mean the Queen of Angels, or is it the con- 
tracted name of some nun? Mére Marie des Anges would be a quite natural 
religious name and it would easily pass in familiar intercourse into an abbreviated 
form, Mére des Anges. It seems plain, however, from the paragraph in the 
**Lavedan,” referred to below, that our Blessed Lady, Queen of Angels, was 
undoubtedly meant. 

* Cros, p. 69. 
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M.D’Angla at a much later date told Pére Cros that he 
had drafted this report in accordance with the information 
brought to him by the gendarmes on duty. Anyone who 
is in the least familiar with the story of the apparitions will 
see that it swarms with inaccuracies. The first vision took 
place on February 11th and under circumstances quite dif- 
ferent from those described. On the other hand it is true 
that “the Lady” spoke for the first time on February 18th, 
promising happiness in the world to come and asking Berna- 
dette to visit the grotto every day for a fortnight. 

So far as I can make out, this is the earliest piece of 
documentary evidence we possess regarding the visions at 
the grotto. Of course there are numberless other accounts of 
rather later date, some of which we have just as they were 
taken down, before the series of apparitions terminated. One 
would give a good deal to be able to read a stenographic report 
of Bernadette’s replies when she was interrogated on Sunday, 
February 21, 1858, first of all by M. Dutour, the Procureur 
Impérial, and then in the afternoon by M. Jacomet, the Com- 
missaire de Police, but though Pére Cros prints lengthy 
summaries of both interviews, the first seems to be derived 
from a statement drawn up by M. Dutour many years after- 
wards,’ and the other depends upon the recollections of M. 
Lestrade and his sister, who were present on the occasion. 
M. Lestrade’s narrative, despite the fact that he published 
in 1899 a considerable volume on “The Appearances of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary at the Grotto of Lourdes,’’? does not 
inspire confidence, and Pére Cros frankly says as much.’ It 
is curious that the seriously misleading account of the early 
apparitions forwarded by D’Angla on February 23rd to his 
superior officer coincides almost word for word with a para- 
graph which appeared in the solitary newspaper of Lourdes, 
“Le Lavedan,” in its issue dated “Thursday, 18 February.” 
The natural inference would be that D’Angla had simply 
copied from the newspaper, but it seems certain on the other 


* One of the least satisfactory features of Pére Cros’ “ Histoire’ is his. neglect 
to specify in many instances when and under what circumstances the depositions 
which he quotes were committed to paper. If M.Dutour’s statement is based 
upon notes made by him at the time, it is of the highest value; but if it only 
represents the impressions which he retained twenty years later, no sober critic 
will trust it implicitly. I gather, however, that M.Dutour did preserve some 
@ontemporary notes of the interview, which Pére Cros had seen. 

* This is the title of the English translation which appeared in 1912 with a 
preface by Mgr. Benson. 

3 Pp. 200—201. 
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hand that this journal, contrary to the modern tendency to 
anticipate the formal date of publication, habitually appeared 
three or four days later than its specified time of issue. In- 
deed, in the present instance it must have been so; for this 
number of the “ Lavedan” for February 18th not only men- 
tions the request of the apparition that the child should return 
every day for a fortnight, but informs us that “la jeune fille”’ 
(she is not named) “goes every morning with a candle in 
her hand to pray at the entrance of the grotto escorted by 
more than five hundred people.”! Now the request that 
the visits should be continued for a fortnight was only made 
on February 18th, and February 23rd was the first morning 
upon which we have evidence that Bernadette was accom- 
panied by any notable concourse of observers. It would 
seem, then, quite probable that the ‘‘ Lavedan”’ had obtained 
from D’Angla a copy of his memorandum and printed it 
with a few slight modifications and additions. 

Public attention having once been directed to the subject 
of the apparitions, there was no lack of official interest in the 
further developments and the possible disturbance of order 
which this new sensation threatened to occasion. From the 
archives of the Ministry of Public Instruction and of Worship 
in Paris, from those of the Prefecture at Tarbes, of the High 
Court at Pau, of the Episcopal See of Tarbes, of the Mairie at 
Lourdes, and many other sources Pére Cros has extracted a 
number of documents, many of which he has printed entire. 
One of the earliest and certainly one of the most valuable 
is the report which on March Ist, 1858, was addressed by 
that most admirable Christian, M. Dutour, Procureur Im- 
périal of Lourdes, to his immediate chief, the Procureur 
Général at Pau. M.Dutour begins by saying that although 
the facts of which he is about to speak do not as yet in his 
estimation bring those concerned in them under the ban of 
the law (n’offrent pas, du moins encore, un caractére dé- 
lictueux), still the popular excitement thus occasioned was 
so great that it was necessary to call the attention of higher 
authorities to what was going on. ‘‘The matter in question 
is the apparition of the Virgin to a poor little girl, thirteen 
years old, named Bernarde Soubirous.’’? 


The intelligentzia of Lourdes [he goes on] are satisfied 


* Cros, p. 410. 
? Bernarde was the name by which the Soubirous’ eldest daughter was 
christened, though she was known to the family and neighbours as Bernadette. 
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that the child is suffering from hallucinations, a well 
known form of mental trouble, but there are a great and 
increasing number of people, belonging to all classes of 
society, who believe her to be in direct communication 
with the Almighty. So far the law has not intervened, 
but only watches developments a little apprehensively. 

Bernadette Soubirous has never seemed, and does not 
now seem, to look for any temporal advantage likely to 
result from the supernatural favour of which she con- 
siders herself tobe the object. Her family are less exempt 
from suspicion. Their antecedents, in view more es- 
pecially of their present behaviour, warrant the presump- 
tion that their motives are not entirely disinterested. 


M. Dutour goes on to speak of the father’s imprisonment 
for theft and the mother’s intemperate habits, adding that “in 
the dark and unhealthy basement in which they live there is 
often not enough to eat.” This was the cause, he explains, 
which on February 11th took Bernadette and her two com- 
panions to the banks of the Gave in the hope of picking up 
scraps of drift-wood or bones which they might sell for a 
few coppers. Next follows a brief but quite accurate account 
of the apparition alleged to have been seen by her on that 
day and on the following Sunday (February 14th). On 
the Monday morning, we are told, she went to the convent, 
where she was being prepared for her first Communion. There 
when something was said of the vision she had seen, one of 
the Sisters told her that it was all imagination and that she 
ought not to think any more of it, while another remarked that 
if it was not an illusion and she had really seen the Blessed 
Virgin,! she ought to ask our Lady to teach her the catechism 
which she found so much difficulty in learning. So far we 
have nothing very novel in M. Dutour’s report, but the next 
passage lifts the veil a little from an episode in the story 
which has always been shrouded in some sort of mystery. 
It seems worth while to translate in full. 


Other people did not treat the visions as breezily as 
did this good nun. A certain Madame Millet, who was 
once a domestic servant, but who is now-a-days the pos- 


* It will be observed that here, as well as in the account of the “ Lavedan” 
and in other early notices, it seems to be universally assumed that the white 
lady of the apparition was no other than the Blessed Virgin. It is difficult to 
maintain in the face of this evidence that Bernadette was really in doubt as to the 
identity of her heavenly visitant. 
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sessor of a snug fortune derived from a marriage with 
her former master—she is a woman whose moral charac- 
ter when she was young caused some little gossip, and 
who now, being ignorant and idle, is the easy prey of 
any form of excitement which gratifies her caprice—Mme 
Millet, I say, having heard people speak of the grotto 
of Massabieille where the apparition had taken place, 
set her heart on visiting it in company with Bernadette. 
For three days (the 18, 19 and 20 of February) she 
carried the poor child off and lodged her in her own 
house. During these days they went each morning to 
the grotto where they lit candles and said the rosary. 

On the very first day Mme Millet got the child to ask 
the Blessed Virgin if her presence there would be per- 
mitted. She was told that there would be no objection. 
The visitor would have liked to obtain a convincing proof 
of this favourable reception; she had taken care to pro- 
vide paper, pens and a bottle of ink, and wanted an 
answer in writing on the paper she had brought, but the 
Virgin answered that it would be useless. The appari- 
tion was content later to ask Bernadette to do her the 
favour of visiting her for a fortnight, adding that she 
purposed to make her happy, if not in this world, at any 
rate in the world to come. In the evening of the 20th 
Bernadette left Mme Millet to return to her own family. 


It is plain that we have before us here another circumstance 
which tended to cast suspicion upon the supernatural char- 
acter of Bernadette’s vision. The child’s association with Mme 
Millet, though M. Dutour himself seems to recognize clearly 
that the poor girl herself was not to blame, did not favour- 
ably impress those who were inclined to be particular about 
the moral standing of their acquaintances. That Mme Millet 
was looked at askance by the Lourdes people of that day 
appears clearly from several little allusions occurring in the 
depositions which Pére Cros has printed. For example, 
speaking of the apparition of Saturday, February 2oth, 
Rosine Cazenave tells us how she tried to persuade her sister 
Dominiquette to go with her to the grotto, but Dominiquette 
“persistently objected, on the ground that certain people 
who were seen at the grotto in intimate association with 
Bernadette enjoyed avery poor reputation in the town.""! This 


* Cros, p.186; cf. pp. 166, 177, etc. 
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was quite clearly aimed at Mme Millet. Again Bernadette’s 
godmother, who was also her aunt, evidently disapproved of 
the child’s connection with the same lady. “Mme Millet,” 
she tells us,1 “wanted to draw Bernadette to her own house, 
simply to make herself conspicuous (four se faire voir); but 
we would not let it go on.” In Pére Cros’ first book (‘‘Récits,” 
1901) he does not name Mme Millet but refers to her as 
Mme X..., a significant but rather curious reticence, seeing 
that more than thirty years earlier M. Lasserre had given the 
name without any disguise in a book which was in the hands 
of hundreds of thousands of readers. That the association 
with Mme Millet prejudiced the cause of the apparitions 
cannot be doubted. In particular it suggested to many minds 
that the Soubirous family in their dire need were glad to be 
» taken up by a woman with plenty of money, disregarding the 
gossip of which she was the subject. We find, consequently, 
that on February 2!st, in the first official examination of 
Bernadette, M. Dutour questioned her closely on this matter. 
He seems to have told the child rather sternly that if she was 
romancing, and if she or her family were proved to have 
derived any material benefit from the story of the apparitions, 
the law would intervene and a severe sentence might follow. 
Bernadette answered that she looked for no gain of any sort 
in this life. 
So you say. [replied the Procureur] But have you not 
already accepted the hospitality of Mme Millet, and have 
{ you not been made much more comfortable there than 
? you could have been at home? No doubt your father 
and mother hope to better themselves by making use of 
you and your visions, even though they be no more than 
dreams, or, worse still, falsehoods. 

Mme Millet made a point of taking me home with 
her ; she came to fetch me. I gave in to her appeal in order 
to do her a kindness. I was not thinking of myself. 
And I have told no falsehood either to her or to anyone 
else.? 








No one can doubt Bernadette’s sincerity in this answer, and 
| it is worthy of notice that the day before her interview with 

M. Dutour she had already returned home and seems never 
| $ Cros, p. 183. 


2 Cros, p.195. The Procureur seems certainly to have taken notes of this 
part of the interview either then or shortly afterwards. Cf. p. 180. 
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to have stayed with Mme Millet afterwards. Provincial 
society, especially in 1858, was apt to be censorious on very 
slight grounds, so that we can by no means assume that the 
lady was as reprehensible as gossip seemed to indicate, but 
the marvel remains that anyone with so doubtful a reputa- 
tion should have been intimately concerned in the continuance 
of the manifestations which have thrilled the whole wide 
world. After the trance into which Bernadette had fallen 
the Sunday before (February 14th) when she had, practic- 
ally speaking, to be carried insensible to Nicolau’s mill, her 
mother and relatives were frightened. There is evidence 
that they strongly opposed the idea of any further visits to 
Massabieille, and the nuns at the convent on the Monday! 
believed that they had convinced Bernadette that she had said 
good-bye to the grotto for ever. At that time the child had 
not heard the apparition speak and she had made no promise 
to repeat her visits every day for a fortnight. Humanly 
speaking it seemed that the incident was closed. Bernadette 
was good and obedient, and her parents were resolved not to 
allow her to return to the spot again. If the series of visits 
was resumed it was undoubtedly the insistence—apparently 
for very human and imperfect motives—of Mme Millet which 
brought about this result. She was well-to-do, she brought 
her sewing-maid with her, she would have been able to ad- 
dress that destitute household with an assumption of some- 
thing like authority; moreover, there were two grown-up 
people going with Bernadette now instead of a band of little 
ragamuffins. No danger was apparently to be apprehended 
under such conditions. Certainly the means by which 
Heaven achieves its ends are often strange enough. It was 
in the company of Mme Millet that this child of predilection 
first heard the Blessed Virgin speak. Bernadette said that 
our Lady’s eyes had! rested with special kindness upon 
Antoinette Peyret, the sewing-maid, who was a Child of 
Mary. The account seems rather to imply that Mme Millet’s 
presence met with no such recognition. Perhaps she felt 
something of this and doubted whether she ought to with- 
draw, but the apparition on being questioned told Berna- 
dette she might stay. It was on this occasion that the request 
was made that the child should return every day for a fort- 
night, and also the promise that she should be happy, not in 
this world but in the next. 


‘ Cros, p.170 and p. 139. 
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But it is high time to return to the report which M. Dutour 
despatched to Pau on March Ist,and from which I have been 
quoting. After speaking of the unfavourable impression pro- 
duced by Mme Millet’s connection with the visions the Pro- 
cureur goes on to explain how with each visit of Bernadette 
to the grotto the attendance accompanying her has increased 
in numbers, and how that morning it was said to have 
amounted to nearly two thousand. He also tells of the pre- 
cautions taken to keep the child and her parents under ob- 
servation, but admits that he has no satisfactory evidence of 
gifts received by them, and that consequently the incarcera- 
tion of Bernadette even though she is persisting in her visits 
to the grotto would hardly be justified. Moreover, he attests 
that the popular excitement is considerable, and that Berna- 
dette in her state of trance seems to exercise a remarkable 
fascination over all who witness it. Then he goes on: 


I also learn that this morning, her father and mother, 
who up to the present had taken no part in the proceed- 
ings, were seen at the grotto beside her, threatening to 
withdraw and take their daughter with them if the crowd 
did not behave reverently, making people take their hats 
off if they were wearing them, transmitting to the as- 
sembly the orders of Bernadette, who in the middle of 
her vision held up her rosary and made the rest hold up 
their rosaries for our Lady’s blessing. The presence of 
this unfortunate pair, their manner of speaking, and most 
of all their moral character and ill repute, are assuredly 
calculated to break the spell and to inspire not only doubt 
but repulsion. Is it possible that She who is the purest of 
creatures can have chosen such abject emissaries through 
whom to communicate her wishes? Has religion any- 
thing to gain by a spectacle like this? 

The clergy in this matter are maintaining an attitude 
of extreme reserve. Some of them, if I may trust the 
information which has reached me, are disposed to en- 
courage these manifestations of popular enthusiasm. It 
is certain that the ardour manifested in the cause by 
people whose religious sympathies and practices of piety 
are well known justifies such a suspicion. Rumour also 
says that Bernadette, when she goes to confession, instead 
of being dissuaded from visiting the Grotto by her con- 
fessor is on the contrary encouraged by him. If he 
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advised her to avoid these daily occasions of religious 
excitement and frenzy, she would no longer hanker after 
them,and her poor anzmic brain would,soI am assured, 
entirely recover.! 

It must be remembered that the writer of this report was 
himself a most excellent and practical Catholic, of whom 
Pére Cros from personal knowledge, speaks in the warmest 
terms.? Captain D’Angla, who is not at all enthusiastic in 
his appreciation of the Lourdes officials in general, makes 
an exception, as we have seen, of M. Jacomet, and with him 
he couples M. Dutour, praising his “keen brain and honest 
heart”; and adding that “everyone respected him and loved 
him.’""* The Procureur Impérial had seen and questioned 
Bernadette just ten days before, and it may be noticed that 
in this official report to head-quarters he does not suggest 
that she was in bad faith. His opinion evidently inclines 
to the view that she was deluded. What most weighed 
against her in his eyes was the discredit attaching to the 
family, whom he did not know personally but only from the 
police reports. I think it is clear that the judgment in this 
case was over-severe. The proverb “give a dog a bad name 
and hang him”’ is especially true in the case of poor people 
who lose their good name in a little provincial town. More- 
over, other circumstances contributed to their disrepute: two 
relatives of the family were known to be unmarried mothers, 
and a connection by marriage of Louise Casterot’s had under- 
gone the extreme penalty of the law for some homicidal 
crime at Tarbes. The marvel is that in the face of all these 
drawbacks the simple faith of Bernadette has triumphed, and 
that in spite of poverty, misrepresentation and official an- 
tagonism in many forms, she is now honoured upon the altars 
of the Church. 

But there are also other interesting aspects of the case to 
which it will, I trust, be possible to draw attention in a 


future article. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


* Cros, pp. 328—332. * Cros, p. 193. 
3 Cros, p. 212. 

















WHEN CHRIST CAME TO CHICAGO 


( ends first came to Chicago, as far as historical 
records go, when the famous missionary-explorer, 
Pére Marquette, S.J., in 1674, said Mass near the 

Chicago river on the western shores of Lake Michigan, on 

his way back from the Mississippi which he had discovered 

the year before. Aptly his Eminence Cardinal Mundelein 
recalled that fact, in the sermon at his Cathedral which 
inaugurated the recent Eucharistic Congress, saying: 


Two and a half centuries ago the first white man, a 
French Jesuit priest landed on the banks of the river 
only a short distance from here. His first act was to 
erect his altar, celebrate Mass and give Holy Communion 
to the companions of his journey. A city whose first 
conscious breath, whose very moment of birth, was thus 
consecrated by the mystery cf the Holy Eucharist, seems 
justly to have been preordained in God’s design to be 
the site where the first public demonstration, on their 
own soil, of love, loyalty, and adoration to Christ the King 
in the Eucharistic species by the faithful of the United 
States takes place. 


But for many a long year that first visit of our Sacramental 
Lord remained unrepeated. Not until 1795 was the terri- 
tory round Chicago ceded by the Indians to the original 
United States, and only in 1804 Fort Dearborn, the nucleus 
of the present city, was erected. No doubt, such Catholics 
as dwelt there were occasionally served by the missionaries 
who passed on their way to and from the western territories, 
but the village to which the Fort gave rise, which numbered 
but 100 persons in 1831, and which was not incorporated 
as a “city” till 1837 when its population was 4,170, had 
no resident priest till 1833, when the Catholics numbered 
100. Since that year the growth of the Church has cor- 
responded with the growth of the city, which judged even by 
American standards, has been phenomenal. In 1840 the 
first official census recorded 4,853 inhabitants; five years 
later three times as many, and so progressively, until, to- 
day the Chicagoans amount to over 3 millions (2,701,705 in 
1920, with an annual average increase of 8.4%), forming 
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the greatest centre of population in the country outside New 
York. Thus, every Chicago octogenarian has witnessed the 
transformation of a little trading town into a colossal metro- 
polis, the fifth in size and population of the cities of the 
world. Neither natural beauty, nor strategic importance, nor 
climatic advantage has caused this extraordinary growth. 
Chicago owes its increase simply and solely to commerce. 
It is the meeting place of the varied products of the East 
and West, the North and South. Industries and agricul- 
ture, minerals and cotton, have combined to make its site, 
which is at once the centre of a gigantic network of rail- 
ways—23 separate systems meet there—and a port which 
gathers the bulk of the commerce of the Great Lakes, of 
prodigious trade importance. And, until 1914, when immi- 
gration was checked both by the war and by legislation, it 
attracted labour from all parts of the world, so that in 1900 
the population of foreign birth or immediate foreign ex- 
traction formed 77.4% of the whole. 

As the population itself, so the number of Catholics has 
grown more by immigration than by natural increase. The 
diocese of Chicago was created in 1843, and made an Arch- 
bishopric in 1880. In the city alone Catholics to-day must 
number one and a half millions, half at least of the entire 
population. We believe that in no other city of the States, 
not excepting Boston, is the proportion so high. We have 
Statistics recording the state of Catholicity there immediately 
after the great fire in 1872. Then, apparently, there were 
28 churches, with 169 priests, secular and religious; 23 
parochial schools with 10,000 pupils. To-day the churches 
and chapels number 227, and the schools 202 with 200,000 
pupils, whereas the total of clergy has reached nearly 1,200. 
Owing to a succession of able and zealous administrators the 
various diocesan activities, religious, educational, charitable, 
missionary—have reached a high pitch of effectiveness. In 
a volume published by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce,? we read of the Archdiocese—“ Its system of charity, 
under the direction of Archbishop George W. Mundelein 
and the Associated Catholic Charities, is one of the best and 


1“* Newspapers appear regularly in ten languages and church-services may 
be heard in about 20 languages. Chicago is the second largest Bohemian city 
of the world, the third Swedish, the fourth Norwegian, the fifth Polish, the 
fifth German (New York being fourth). In all there are some 4o languages 
spoken."" Decennial Publications (University of Chicago, 1903). 

2 “Chicago, Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow.” 
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most effective, and its educational plans are as far-reaching 
as is the vision of the greatest industrial and commercial 
leaders.” The diocesan list of charitable and religious in- 
stitutions covers six closely-printed pages in the official 
directory, and includes Loyola University, conducted by the 
Jesuit Fathers of the Missouri Province and the great re- 
cently-erected diocesan Seminary at Mundelein which figured 
so largely in the Eucharistic celebrations, and which also 
has been placed by the Cardinal under the educational charge 
of the Society. 

It will be seen that no more fitting place in the United 
States could have been selected to hold the 28th Eucharistic 
Congress. Already half Catholic, Chicago became almost 
wholly so for those full days of spiritual activity from 
Sunday, June 20, to Thursday, June 24. In atmosphere, 
in dimensions, in material accommodation and resources, 
the great city by Lake Michigan was eminently suited to 
be the scene of an event which combined the features of a 
crusade and a General Council, and which demanded easy 
accessibility, great spaces for display, ready means of .trans- 
port, abundant supplies of food and shelter, and an adequate 
provision of religious facilities. All these were taxed to 
the utmost. A million visitors is a conservative estimate 
of the numbers who attended the Congress. There were 
twelve Cardinals, including the Legate, over 300 Archbishops 
and Bishops, other Prelates by the hundred, probably 5,000 
priests—many a General Council has numbered fewer eccle- 
siastics. No doubt, when a history of the Congress is pub- 
lished, we shall learn in detail what prolonged and anxious 
foresight was needed to prepare for the accommodation and 
occupation of such an unprecedented increase of popula- 
tion. No general in the war had such a task, nor was even 
the combined G.H.Q. ever called upon to deal with such 
a great and sudden growth in numbers. But their welcome 
was a task which happily was not left to the Catholics alone. 
The Chicago Chamber of Commerce, it is said, were willing 
to contribute a million dollars to the expenses—a igenerous 
gift which the Cardinal as generously refused, lest anything 
like a secular display or a financial venture, should over- 
shadow what was, first and last, a religious celebration. 
But the desire to help, refused this outlet, found vent in 
many other ways. Not only was there an entire absence 
of any counter-demonstration, such as marred the proces- 
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sion at Westminster in 1908, but the ministers of the various 
non-Catholic denominations vied with one another in wel- 
coming the Congress and wishing it success, even in some 
cases offering their pulpits and churches to Catholic priests 
for the occasion! The civic authorities, by drafting in extra 
police and improving the means of traffic, did their share, 
and the private citizens in many cases decorated shop or 
house with the Papal colours. 

Last, but not least, the Press of the city—and, indeed, of 
the country at large—gave the widest publicity to all the 
words and works of the Congress, and in general commented 
on what must often have seemed strange and unintelligible 
in an earnest broad-minded spirit. Indeed, many of the 
great secular papers proved their anxiety to print authentic 
news by commissioning Catholic writers to report the Con- 
gress for them, and, in this way, a vast amount of dogmatic 
and liturgical instruction was conveyed to the general 
American public. There was, thus, no chance for the average 
newspaper reader, wherever he was, to ignore the signifi- 
cance of the events which, as I have implied, made, during 
five days, the vast mercantile community of Chicago assume 
the semblance of a centre in undivided Christendom. As 
a rule, the non-Catholic editors and leader-writers of the 
American press showed a pathetic eagerness to understand, 
and a real desire to do justice to, the faith that brought so 
many together from every part of the globe, to join in wor- 
shipping the Eucharistic Christ and in paying homage to 
His Vicar on earth. 

Apart from its inner religious meaning, perhaps the most 
interesting aspect of this great Profession of Faith was this 
unexpected effect produced upon the unbeliever. There were 
those who dreaded the result of such a vast and bold demon- 
stration of Catholicity which the unfriendly might readily 
construe as a challenge to alien faiths. The two doctrines 
which Protestantism has always repudiated—the Real 
Presence of the God-man in Sacrament and Sacrifice, which 
seems so to affront human reason, and the spiritual allegiance 
to an earthly though divinely commissioned authority, which 
seems so to fetter human liberty—were inevitably proclaimed 
and emphasized in this as in every other Eucharistic Con- 
gress. The Mass and the Pope—suggesting dogmas, which 
are anathema to the great Protestant tradition as symbols 
of the slavery of intellect and will—are shown to be in these 
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periodic gatherings as vivid and prolific to-day as they were 
before ever that tradition began. The cultus of the Blessed 
Sacrament in Exposition and Benediction, Visits and Pro- 
cessions, a form of devotion of comparatively late develop- 
ment in the Church, was especially obnoxious to “the Re- 
formers.” “‘The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” says the 
XXVIII Article “was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, 
carried about, lifted up or worshipped.” We may admit 
that Christ instituted the Eucharist primarily as a means of 
worshipping God, not as an object of worship in itself. But 
belief in the Real Presence under the Eucharistic symbols 
leads logically to worship of God really present, even apart 
from the great liturgical Act of the Mass. The Eucharist 
is still the marvellous means, put into our hands by our Lord, 
of offering to God a homage of infinite worth, but devotion 
paid to It outside the Mass in no way obscures or impedes, 
but rather emphasizes, this purpose. In a Eucharistic Con- 
gress both practices are prominent—the worship of God by 
the Sacrifice of the Mass and the worship of God Incarnate. 
in the Blessed Sacrament—what wonder then if these who 
have inherited the great Protestant tradition had been pro- 
voked to renew their protest, if not in acts of violence, at 
any rate in violent verbal denunciations? The reaction, in- 
deed, may yet come, but it seems hardly likely. The de- 
clarations of the various Protestant bodies—Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Baptists—above alluded to, on the subject of the 
Congress, show that, apart from the political agitation of 
the Ku Klux Klan, the modern American is exceedingly 
tolerant. It may be that the variety and the extravagance 
of non-Catholic beliefs throughout a country which harbours 
and often originates the most grotesque forms of credulity 
have destroyed in the minds of many all conception of a 
divinely-instituted Church, entitled to man’s allegiance. The 
fact that only about one-third of the population attend any 
organized religious worship indicate to how great an extent 
belief in institutional Christianity has decayed. Thus, a 
society which tolerates every kind of irrational “freak” 
religion, unless like Mormonism its tenets are anti-social, 
cannot with any show of reason object to Catholicism, a creed 
which stabilizes, whilst defining, civil authority, and fosters 
true liberty by insistence on law. Undoubtedly, then, the 
profession and explanation of the Catholic faith of which 
the Congress was the occasion produced a deep impression 
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upon the non-Catholic mind. It was too colossal to be 
ignored, too genuine to be laughed at, too challenging to 
be easily dismissed. It may have become in many hearts, 
whether of those who wrote or those who read about it, the 
opportunity taken by God's grace to stimulate enquiry or to 
sow conviction. It would not be surprising if the wonderful 
courtesy shown by Chicago, and the respectful interest 
aroused in the whole country, were rewarded by a great in- 
crease of conversions to the faith in the United States. The 
million Holy Communions promised on behalf of the Con- 
gress by Cardinal Mundelein for the Pope’s intentions, fore- 
most amongst which ranks the Propagation of the Faith, 
and by all accounts far exceeded, must surely result in a 
wonderful outpouring of grace and a great increase of the 
visible Kingdom of Christ. 

If it does not, the blame will be like to lie to some extent 
with those who are already members of the Kingdom. The 
Congress was a magnificent demonstration of faith, expressed 
thus far in works, that many of the Congressists had made 
considerable sacrifices of money, leisure and comfort in order 
to share init. But the proof of faith is perseverance in good 
works. If the pilgrims return from Chicago better Catholics, 
if Catholicism in Chicago itself becomes noticeably more 
fervent and practical, that unmistakable evidence of the 
soundness of the tree—the goodness of the fruit—will do 
more to convince the outsider than the learned discourses, the 
chanting multitudes or the picturesque pageantry of those 
unforgettable five days. 

Happily this work of practical evangelization was well 
begun during that time. Rightly did the Cardinal empha- 
size at the beginning that the Congress was not meant to 
be a vain “numbering of the people,” not a challenge to 
other denominations, not even an occasion for a display on 
a giant scale of the elaborately magnificent liturgy of the 
Church, but an occasion for a united act of homage to God 
Incarnate, getting its value from the personal love and service 
of the individual. And from that point of view its signi- 
ficance could better be gauged from the frequentation of 
the sacraments and the attendance at private masses than 
from the exhaustive programme of public meetings and pro- 
cessions, which has been so minutely detailed and illustrated 
in the Press. Before the official opening of the Congress, 
thousands of priests, visitors from the neighbourhood or from 
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afar, were busily engaged in hearing confessions in every 
church, and on Sunday, June 2oth, the masses, which began 
with High Mass at midnight in the Cathedral, and thereafter 
at 5 a.m. in all the churches, were thronged by tens of 
thousands of devout communicants. Moreover, every even- 
ing at 8 the service of the Holy Hour was held in all the 
churches followed by Benediction; Exposition was general, 
and was prolonged during the night at the Cathedral, and 
one of the most striking sights of the Congress, one which 
did not appear in the illustrations, was the unbroken queue 
of intending worshippers, which stretched four-deep for 
several blocks near that church and was composed of those 
who were waiting their turn to worship within. The Con- 
gress was a mission as well as a display, and more than one 
confessor could testify to the many who were led by its occur- 
rence to seek reconciliation with a God from whom they 
had long been estranged. 

The carefully arranged programme catered for the whole 
of the complex human personality, mind and senses and affec- 
tions. The various sermons and speeches, of course, framed 
their appeals to heart and will on the solid basis of dogmatic 
fact, carefully stated and illustrated, but in addition there 
was an elaborate syllabus of fifteen lectures on “The 
Eucharist and Christian Life,” drawn up by one of the fore- 
most theologians of the day, Father Maurice de la Taille, 
S.J., of the Gregorian University, and carried out more or 
less accurately at the chief meetings, whether in the Stadium 
or the Coliseum. Moreover, each several day was devoted 
to considerations affecting various sections of the Church’s 
flock, beginning with the children, and, besides the two great 
public meetings daily, each of the twenty different nationali- 
ties held at least two sectional meetings of their own. The 
curse of Babel and the diverse interests of the peoples con- 
cerned necessitated these sub-divisions, but they would in 
any case have been suggested as the only means of accom- 
modating an audience running into hundreds of thousands. 
We must wait for the official record of the Congress in order 
to appreciate how vast a field was covered by the speeches 
and discourses. On a rough computation, there were de- 
livered about two dozen main addresses, and the English- 
speaking section alone, one of a score of others, listened to 
some thirty separate ones. One felt, indeed, that the flood 
of oratory, especially at the mass-meetings was a little too 
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copious. The desire to accommodate every one who had a 
claim to be heard, and to secure that no nationality or section 
of the globe should be unrepresented resulted at times in 
an overcrowded programme. Nor was this fault mitigated 
by the brévity of the speeches and sermons delivered. When 
a venerable Cardinal began a fervent sermon at 11.30 p.m., 
at the close of half a dozen other long discourses, one could 
have wished that the speakers at Chicago had taken as a 
model Lincoln’s immortal Gettysburg speech which, for all its 
eloquence and wealth of meaning, is short enough to be 
carved on the wall of his Memorial at Washington. How- 
ever, what was often a weariness of the flesh to listen to, will 
doubtless be read with pleasure and edification. 

The scenes in the Stadium, or Soldiers’ Field, an immense 
as yet unfinished enclosure, capable of holding 260,000 
people and generally full, made the greatest appeal to the 
senses and emotions. The vast altar platform, approached 
by a flight of forty-nine steps, and crowned by a baldachino 
with pillars 80 feet high, surrounded, moreover, by stalls 
for the dozen Cardinals, and flanked by enclosures set aside 
for the Archbishops, Bishops and Monsignori, occupied one 
end, and was visible not only to the crowds within the 
Stadium, but also to the hardly less enormous concourse who 
remained perforce outside. On the first morning a strong 
cross-wind—the lake city is famous for its winds—somewhat 
marred the effect of the choir of 62,000 children’s voices 
at the High Mass, but the very sight of that marshalled 
host was inspiring. What care must have been expended 
in their training, what taste in bedecking them neatly with 
yellow and white, what generalship in assembling them from 
all parts of the great city and arranging them in their places! 
But what was perhaps the culminating scene in the Congress 
occurred at the meeting for men, held on the Tuesday even- 
ing in the Stadium under the auspices of the Holy Name 
Society of Chicago, when the whole vast assemblage, after 
listening to a series of addresses, recited in unison the Divine 
Praises, renewed their pledge against profanity and unclean 
speech, and chanted the liturgical hymns at Benediction. 
Night had fallen and the arc-lights around the colossal peri- 
styles which flank the enclosure only emphasized their re- 
moteness. But at Benediction all that mighty congregation 
held lighted candles, and the effect of these myriad dancing 
points of light, starring the serried terraces and the floor of 
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the arena, was indescribably beautiful. The brilliance of 
the procession at Mundelein was of another character, more 
easily matched elsewhere. This was a spectacle which was 
surely unique. 

The full reports in the Catholic press, both here and in 
the States, make superfluous any detailed description of the 
events of those crowded five days but a word about the final 
ceremony—the much-criticized High Mass and Procession at 
Mundelein, the great Seminary forty miles from Chicago— 
will be appropriate. It was the only occasion when the 
weather interfered with the pageantry of the Congress, and, 
probably, if that heavy half-hour’s downpour during the Pro- 
cession had not occurred, criticism of the policy of inviting 
so large a crowd to so great a distance would not have been 
very audible. For the grounds of St. Mary of the Lake 
are very beautiful, and no more appropriate scene for so 
splendid a ceremony could have been selected. It gave 
occasion for a pleasant excursion, far from the city’s noise 
and dust, to shady woods and gleaming waters, and nowhere 
else could a Procession of the Blessed Sacrament, which all 
the Congressists might have a chance of attending, be held. 
The one real risk was the weather, and singularly enough, 
if the Procession had started, as originally intended, imme- 
diately after the High Mass, it would have been over well 
before the rain started. But, apparently, it could not be 
properly marshalled, so thickly did the crowds swarm, under 
an hour or so, and it was that delay that was responsible for 
the disaster. Is that, after all, the right word? May it 
not be that the havoc wrought by the rain, the discomfort 
caused to the worshippers, the fatigue and hunger, and the 
wearisome journeyings, gave an appropriate touch of sacri- 
fice to the last event of the Congress, and proved that Christ's 
courtiers on that occasion were not mere fair-weather 
friends? The fact that none of that long line of bravely- 
clad worshippers broke rank during the deluge, and that 
hymns and prayers continued notwithstanding, surely added 
intensely to the value of their homage. Providence must 
have blessed that bold venture, for, in spite of rain and 
crush and exposure, the casualties were comparatively few 
and slight. The failure of the electric train service for a 
couple of hours accentuated the confusion and discomfort 
of the departing crowds. Multitudes never even reached 
Mundelein, and others only after many weary hours. It 
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was the common desire to return early and avoid that morning 
delay that proved too much for the traffic-accommodation. 

Everything, then, at the Congress emphasized the belief 
of Catholics in the Real Presence of God Incarnate in the 
Holy Eucharist. They acted as all reasonable people would 
act, given the same belief. Long ago Dr. Johnson in his 
brusque way defended us against the silly charge of idolatry 
uttered by Boswell. In all the homage we pay to the con- 
secrated elements, we are adoring God Almighty, showing 
Himself in the Eucharist once more the Omnipotent Creator 
by His mastery over matter. The Rationalist, like Dean 
Inge, may so far forget good manners as to call this “ fetish 
worship,” but he cannot in logic substantiate his accusation. 
He may deny the fact of the Real Presence, but he can only 
disprove it by proving its intrinsic impossibility. It may 
seem incredible to him, as it did to certain early disciples, 
who did not get, because they did not want, the gift of faith. 
But those who believe in Christ’s Godhead find nothing in 
their limited knowledge of the potentialities of matter to 
justify them in maintaining that the Creator, who made 
substance, cannot destroy it or substitute one substance for 
another, whilst preserving the sensible qualities of the latter. 
The qualities of the Risen Body disclosed in the Resurrection 
give, some indication of the extent to which God can endow 
matter with the attributes of spirit and relieve it of its 
ordinary subservience to space and time. In view of that 
indication, it is surely mere impudence for a human mind 
to say that God can go no farther, and, considering what 
He has said who has “the words of eternal life,” not a little 
presumption to assert that He has not gone further. Setting 
aside the vast mass of the inculpably ignorant, belief in this, 
the central mystery of the Christian faith, forms the main 
line of spiritual cleavage between all those who have adequate 
knowledge of God’s revelation. Those who willingly yet 
prudently submit their intellects to that hardest of Gospel 
sayings must needs have a wholly different view of God's 
character and man’s destiny from that held by those who 
blind their eyes to its meaning and reject it. The culpably 
recalcitrant, please God, cannot be numerous. How few of 
those millions of non-Catholic spectators in whose midst the 
Congress took place, or of those other millions who read 
about it, have ever had the doctrine, with all its support in 
Scripture and Tradition, adequately put before them? How 
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few are devoid enough of ancestral prejudice to be able 
fairly to judge the evidence? What proportion, again, are 
so living up to the light that is in them as to merit the further 
illumination of grace? These are all secrets known only 
to God, but what we do know is that those to whom the talent 
of faith has been given are bound to traffic with it. The 
two million believers who made Chicago predominantly 
Catholic for a week are a fraction only of America’s popula- 
tion, but their faith should act like the leaven in our Lord's 
metaphor, and gradually transform the whole mass. 

The great Cardinal, to whose foresight and energy is uni- 
versally attributed the success of this striking demonstration 
of faith, rightly stresses its apostolic character. 


One of the principal purposes of the Congress jhe 
wrote in the Official Handbook] is to bring the doctrine 
of the Church and the reason of our belief in the Real 
Presence to the notice of those outside the Church as 
well. And it is our hope that the splendour of the ritual, 
the eloquence of the discourses and, above all, the fervor: 
of the faithful will leave a lasting impression on the 
millions of onlookers who, as yet, are not of this fold. 


“Above all, the fervor of the faithful’’—not the trans- 
cient emotion of a great united assemblage, attributable to 
atmosphere and surroundings, but the practical evidence of 
a good life sustained by the grace of the Eucharist—that 
is what His Eminence hoped for. Some thirty or more years 
ago the late W. T. Stead published a terrible indictment 
against the municipal and social corruption of the Chicago 
of that time, an indictment which he claimed was endorsed 
by many of its leading citizens. But whatever basis there 
was for the charges in “If Christ came to Chicago,” there 
is one section of the book which has a special significance for 
Catholics, for therein he pays full justice to the activity and 
zeal of the Church in the city under the leadership of Arch- 
bishop Feehan “a good and saintly man, ascetic in habits 
of life, devoted to his offices (sic) and the punctilious dis- 
charge of all the duties of his high office.” And he praises 
the work of the 100 churches of the city and their 250 priests 
who every Sunday “gather together from as early as four 
in the morning twice as many citizens of Chicago as attend 
all the other churches of all the other denominations put 
together.” But then he goes on to deplore that this immense 
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spiritual energy should, as he considered, have so little effect 
for good on municipal politics. 

Whilst recognizing the perfection of discipline and 
drill.which the Catholic host has attained by the daily or 
weekly manceuvres on the ecclesiastical parade-ground, 
while doing glad homage to all that is high and noble 
and self-sacrificing in the great communion, with its 
saintly sisterhoods, its enthusiastic orders, and its con- 
secrated priests, I must admit a sense of bewilderment 
that a power so great should be lodged in hands so feeble 
and that the army maintained at so great an expense, both 
of money and of labour, should have so little influence 
on the civic life of Chicago.* 


Stead was writing of Chicago in the days of its first Arch- 
bishop whose energies were absorbed in restoring the material 
equipment which the Great Fire had destroyed and providing 
for the host of foreign Catholics which Chicago’s rebirth 
had attracted. The very perfection of the spiritual 
machinery to which the writer testified show how successful 
had been these efforts. At least the one thing necessary— 
the fitting service of God and the salvation of souls—had been 
achieved. Stead’s view was the superficial survey of a 
hastily-informed outsider, but the contrast he strove to draw 
between care for the other world and neglect of this has its 
lesson for us. It shows that the world will judge Catho- 
licism, not merely by its exhibition of faith, but also by its 
practice of good works. It shows that the spirit of Him 
who always had “compassion on the multitude,” and who 
apportions the rewards of Heaven, not so much in return 
for the direct service of God, as in return for the service of 
man, God’s image, should manifest itself in every rightly- 
guided Christian life. The Catholic schools, hospitals, 
orphanages of Chicago, grown so enormously since Arch- 
bishop Feehan’s day, the Holy Name Society which so pro- 
motes refinement of speech, the Church Extension Society, 
the truest form of charity, the Big Brother Movement, aiming 
at the succour of youth—all these are evidence that the second 
great commandment of the law is nowadays well observed 
in that great Catholic city. Yet there is something more. 

The Catholic is not perfect until his faith touches and in- 
spires every department of life, public as well as private. 


*“ If Christ came to Chicago” (1894), pp. 253—4. 
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Part of the gravamen of Stead’s indictment thirty years ago 
lay in the fact that in a community where graft and intem- 
perance and organized immorality were notorious and wide- 
spread, many of the chief positions were held by Catholics.1 
He did not accuse them personally of corruption, he admitted 
that they owed their position to their race rather than to their 
creed, but he claimed that that creed, professed by so many, 
should have done more than it had done to purify the muni- 
cipal life of the city. And he was able to give point to 
his rebuke by quoting Leo XIII.’s great encyclical “On the 
Condition of the Working-Classes”’ which had then recently 
appeared. That encyclical, as those know who have laboured 
to make it known and effective, was designed by the Pope 
to arouse Catholics generally to take an active part in civil 
and municipal affairs, in order that Catholic principles might 
be applied to the solution of the many social problems 
which had arisen in a world deaf to the teachings of Christ- 
ianity. We have no full, first-hand knowledge of the state 
of affairs at Chicago then or now, but judging from the 
Catholic attitude here in these islands, one can readily suppose 
that there was not a little substance in Mr. Stead’s in- 
dictment. The Catholics in high office were not applying 
their principles to public life. In this they were not alone. 
Nowhere in those pre-Encyclical days did Catholics as a 
body fully realize the duties of citizenship and use their in- 
fluenceas they should to secure and further good government. 
Things have wonderfully and happily changed since those 
days, and the flourishing School of Sociology in Loyola Uni- 
versity at Chicago, headed by Father Siedenburg, S.J., has 
long been working hard to equip Catholic citizens there with 
that knowledge of social problems and their moral impli- 
cations which is the first requisite for Christian leadership. 
And this is only one of many similar sources of inspiration 
in the States—at Fordham, Notre Dame, St. Louis, George- 
town—and, over all, is the Catholic Social Welfare Con- 
ference,? with headquarters at Washington, the chief object 
of which may be said to be to make all American Catholics 
good practical citizens. 


+ “ The Catholics of Chicago have: The Mayor, the Chief of Police, the Chief 
of the Fire Department, the Postmaster, the City Attorney, the Clerk of the 
Circuit Court, the Clerk of the Probate Court, the Clerk of the Superior 
Court, a number of the Judges, forty-five out of the sixty-eight Aldermen.” 
Op. cit. p.254. 

? Fully described in our pages, March, 1925, p. 245. 
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This then is what we have reason to hope for from that 
great outpouring of faith, love and reverence towards the 
Holy Eucharist at Chicago—a deepening, widening, 
strengthening of practical Catholicism all the world over, 
a purification of society by a fuller recognition of the re- 
sponsibilities of the faith. If Christ is indeed our King, 
we cannot be content with paying Him homage in our hearts 
and in our churches. We must proclaim Him abroad, con- 
fess Him before men, by the loftiness of our principles and 
the integrity of our lives. The great Catholic community of 
Chicago has given the world a most edifying exhibition of 
the genuineness of its faith, and the world has a right to 
look as a result for a further demonstration of that faith in 
the steady uplifting of moral standards in all the activities 
of that great city. Catholics, whose creed links them with 
the whole of historic Christianity can supply what is generally 
lacking in the conditions of American life—an intelligent 
grasp of tradition, moral and social. They can provide the 
norm by which enterprise should be tested, and the ideal 
which alone can save material civilization from self-destruc- 
tion. Chicago has long been labouring with considerable 
success to obliterate the traces of her crude industrial begin- 
nings. She is hiding from sight the railways which de- 
stroyed the amenities of her water-side, covering their tracks 
by miles of lovely park-land made of soil reclaimed from 
the lake. She is showing by this vast unproductive expen- 
diture in pursuit of the beautiful that mere money-making 
is no longer her aim. If by the aid of her Catholic citizens 
she can also beautify her moral surroundings, purify and 
elevate her press and theatre, gain a high reputation for 
commercial and civic integrity, and effectually suppress those 
crude crimes of violence for which she has an unenviable 
notoriety, then she and the whole great country of which 
she is to-day the cynosure, will have reason to remember 
and bless the Eucharistic Congress of 1926. 


JOSEPH KEATING. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND FATHER SUFFIELD. 


N the libel action which the late Arnold Harris Mathew, Old 

Catholic bishop, but claiming also the titles of Count Povoleri 
and Earl of Llandaff, brought against “The Times” in 1913 
for publishing the text of the papal bull by which he was ex- 
communicated, a curious detail came to the surface, which, after 
the lapse of a dozen years, now finds an explanation in the current 
number of “The Hibbert Journal.” From statements made in 
court, it appeared that the Rev.A.H. Mathew, who had been 
originally a Scottish Episcopalian, then a convert and a Catholic 
priest, and who finally had lost his faith in revelation but had 
failed to ‘secure the Unitarian pulpit he desired, was recom- 
mended by‘ Mr. Gladstone to seek a curacy at Holy Trinity, Sloane 
Street, under Canon Eyton. This he obtained, and changing his 
name to Povoleri by deed poll, he took duty, preached, and offi- 
ciated at several marriages in that church. A post-card addressed 
to the plaintiff by Mr, Gladstone was produced in court. Lord 
Darling, then Mr.‘Justice Darling, who was trying the case, 
desired to ‘see it, but found some words undecipherable, where- 
upon the card was sent to “my Brother Phillimore,” who was 
believed to possess expert knowledge of Mr. Gladstone’s hand- 
writing, and who was sitting in another court. The wording, 
however, proved not to be material to the issue. There was 
no doubt that Mr, Gladstone had written to the plaintiff suggesting 
to him that he should seek a curacy in the Established Church, 
but one found it difficult to conjecture what the link could have 
been which brought a minister of the Crown, holding such strict 
religious views as Mr. Gladstone, into connection with that 
ridiculous clerical mountebank, the Rev. A. H. Mathew. 

The mystery is now cleared up by a small packet of letters, 
considerable extracts from which have just been published in 
“The Hibbert Journal.” When Father Matthews, as he at that 
time spelt his name, sent round a printed post-card to his con- 
gregation at Bath in July, 1889, announcing his conviction that 
“Jesus Christ, though a holy man and ardent reformer, was not 
the great God of the Universe, but the son of Joseph and Mary, 
and that neither demoniacal spirits nor a place or state of ever- 
lasting torment have any existence in fact but originate in heathen 
mythologies,” etc, he professed, at any rate at a later date, that 
his faith had been shattered by the arguments of the Rev. R.R. 
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Suffield. Bishop Mathew even declared in court that it was 
Mr, Suffield rather than himself who was responsible for the 
printed post-card, though it was sent out in Mathew’s name and 
with his signature. Certain it is, in any case, that the terms of this 
post-card were copied into “ The Inquirer, The Unitarian Organ” 
for July 13, 1889. Furthermore, in the same issue a letter 
appeared from Mr.R-.R. Suffield stating that “ Mr. Matthews, 
like Mr. Addis, finds in Unitarianism the expression of his reli- 
gious convictions” and that his “high abilities as a preacher” 
would in future be exercised in the service of the cause. So 
far from repudiating this suggestion, the next issue of the same 
Unitarian newspaper prints a letter from Father Matthews ex- 
pressing his “deep sense of gratitude” to Mr. Suffield for the 
support and consolation he has afforded “at this most trying 
epoch.” It was, therefore, Suffield who had at least in large 
measure contributed to Matthews’ defection, and there was this 
link between them that the former had, for ten years, before 
the Infallibility definition of the Vatican Council overthrew his 
religious convictions, been a member of the Dominican Order, 
while Matthews, at a later date, had become a novice in the same 
distinguished body, though with characteristic inconstancy he did 
not long persevere. 

And now we find that Mr, Suffield, having in 1874 sent to Mr. 
Gladstone a copy of his tract on the Vatican decrees, was warmly 
taken up by the veteran statesman, who tells him, for example, 
that he looked “ with immense interest on the position, prospects 
and acts of those brethren who seem to be by recent acts of 
violence driven from their home, either actually or virtually.” 
‘It is true that Mr.Gladstone deplores, with evident sincerity, 
his correspondent’s rejection of dogmatic Christianity. 


For me [he says] no ésyz that exists is free from difficulties. 
But it fills me with much sorrow when a mind seeking relief 
from them, falls back from historical Christianity upon a 
naked Theism. For not one of the serious difficulties which 
afflict or beset the human spirit in its search for truth is 
thereby either escaped or mitigated. 


From the length of one or two of the letters now published 
it is plain that Mr, Gladstone, despite a point of view which 
differed fundamentally from Suffield’s, was keenly interested in 
the correspondence. He invited the Unitarian minister to break- 
fast with him more than once at Carlton Gardens, and though 
the letters reproduced are few, the intimacy continued until June, 
1891, only a few months before Suffield’s death. When the 
former Liberal Prime Minister learned that his correspondent 
was stricken with cancer, he sent him a letter couched in terms 
which do honour to the writer. 
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All I have seen and known of you has tended to excite 
interest, respect and regard. Most earnestly do I wish that 
we could stand on the altar steps together. It is to me one 
of the deepest mysteries how a man of upright mind (and 
I am better convinced of your uprightness than I am of my 
own) after having escaped the gulph [sic] of atheism can make 
his halt in spiritual theism, instead of grafting himself on 
that Seed of the Woman whose Advent alone has given any 
hope of effectual blessing to mankind as a race; whose 
Gospel and Church alone, bedimmed as they are, at this 
moment exhibit even a possibility for the triumph of religion 
in this dark world and for the rescue of man from the misery 
of his lusts: of whose “good tidings” spiritual theism is 
but a thin and pale reflection, and before and without whom 
it mever and nowhere existed as an incorporated tradition in 
the world. 


As stated above, it was in July, 1889, nearly two years before 
this last letter was penned, that A.H. Matthews succumbed, at 
least for a time, to the arguments of Mr. Suffield. There can 
hardly be a doubt that it was in some way through the latter's 
recommendation that Mr. Gladstone was led to take an interest 
in a waverer who, when Unitarianism was not prepared to offer 
him a livelihood, seems somewhat marvellously to have recovered 
his belief in the Divine mission of the Church by law established. 

The Catholic Church is usually supposed to be still dominated 
by the spirit of the Inquisition and to exhibit inflexible severity 
towards those who have given scandal by repudiating her orders 
and withdrawing the allegiance they had formerly vowed to her. 
The story of the Rev. R. R. Suffield’s last days, as recounted 
by his Unitarian biographer, C. Hargrove, tells a substantially, 
different tale. Two months before his death, Father Kenelm 
Vaughan, at the instance of Cardinal Manning, called on him 
and “in the most gentlemanly, considerate and graceful way,”— 
these are the words used by Suffield himself in describing the 
interview—conveyed the Cardinal's affectionate and sympathetic 
greetings, entreating the sufferer to return to the Church and 
promising that every measure should be taken to make the re- 
conciliation as little trying as possible. His old Dominican 
superiors wrote in the same sense, and at least one of them called 
to see him. But all was unfortunately in vain. Father Kenelm 
Vaughan’s letter sent from Archbishop’s House the day after his 
unsuccessful visit is still preserved. He writes as follows :— 


It was a real consolation to have seen and had so friendly, 
a talk with you. I have been thinking of you ever since, 
and affectionate sympathy moves me irresistibly to pray much 
for you, and positively to believe that you will, in the end, 
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have grace and courage to do what the Cardinal and your 
Catholic friends so ardently desire and pray for. With this 
strong hope in me, “for nothing is impossible with God,” 
Believe me, dear Father Suffield, your old friend, 

P Kenelm Vaughan. 


This may not be the whole of the letter, but seeing that this 
extract was printed in Hargrove’s “Life of R. R. Suffield” 
(1893) while Father Kenelm Vaughan was still living, there 
can be no room for doubt that its terms are accurately reproduced. 


H.T. 





HISTORY WITH A BIAS. 


“BIAS” is all right in bowls; in fact, bowls without a 

bias would be only glorified marbles. The gallant men of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire laugh when they go to France and see 
the travesty of their great game played in that degenerate country, 
where the ebony balls run in bee-lines all the time. “That isn’t 
bowls,” they justly remark, “that’s skittles.” It is the same way 
in every department of sport. The rigour of the game must be 
insisted on or the game ceases to be the game. Your goal posts 
may be as tall as you like, but if you play Rugby with a round 
ball it isn’t Rugby, and if you play cricket with eight stumps, 
be you never so straight a bat, you are no cricketer. 

On Tuesday, July 13th, the Prime Minister of England wel- 
comed the members of the Anglo-American Conference of 
Historians in an extremely witty and characteristic speech, of 
which the following are extracts: 


I have always felt myself that the most readable histories 
and the best things to start on are the really biased ones, be- 
cause I always feel that unless a man makes his characters 
into heroes or devils or both, he seldom is an interesting 
writer, (Laughter.) . . . The question is how are you to 
correct that later? Yet I am quite sure that if you tried to 
bring up a youth on entirely unbiased history he would never 
read it at all. I don’t know whether the attempt has ever 
been made to bring up the budding historian on Stubbs, 
whom I believe to be quite unbiased, but whom people would 
perhaps think a little difficult for a start. (Laughter.) I 
think on the whole I prefer my own method; to get a vivid 
picture first and correct it afterwards. Generally speaking, 
you don’t want to be fair until you are grown up. I think to try 
to make young people see every side and sit on the fence 
and balance opinions would be to train a generation of mug- 
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wumps who would be singularly ineffective in practical life. 
(Cheers, )* 


This is a very interesting point of view, but in spite of its 
genial and humorous expression, it is dangerous stuff coming 
from lips that are listened to at present with such eagerness. 
History has been defined in all sorts of clever or cynical ways, 
but everybody still believes that its first aim ought to be to tell the 
truth, If the essence of it is made to consist in the interest of 
its narration and its vivid but imaginary pictures of heroes or 
devils or both, you are talking about something which is not 
history at all, There are eight stumps instead of six in the 
game, and no matter how much of an artistical Hobbs the writer 
may be, no matter how magnificently he slashes Popes and Pre- 
lates to the boundary, he is no historian. The problem of in- 
teresting young people in the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, is certainly, as Mr. Baldwin pointed out, an ex- 
tremely difficult one, but prima facie, the best way to solve it 
would hardly seem to be a diet of lies, picturesque lies and 
nothing but lies in their tender years. Nor is it psychologically, 
sound to suggest that the picturesque devils may afterwards be 
exorcized without very much difficulty. They have, as everybody 
knows, a nasty habit of holding on tight long after the nursery 
days when they were first let in. 

The recent appearance of Dr.G.M. Trevelyan’s new History. 
of England may have seemed to some people an excellent liberal 
refutation of the conservative Prime Minister’s views. Here, 
at any rate if the press notices were to be trusted, was an intensely 
interesting and yet entirely unbiased presentation of English 
History. Did not the omniscient “Times Literary Supplement” 
say that the central merit of this book was “its comprehensive 
tolerance and impartial justice,” and moreover that it was “ad- 
mirably written, and for the reader who cares for English History 
has not one dull page”? Now in some ways these encomiums are 
deserved, In this volume Dr. Trevelyan has certainly overcome 
the Macaulay strain in his blood much better than in others of 
his works, He does try to be fair and he succeeds frequently; 
without being dull either, Nevertheless his Reformation chapters 
might be described without injustice as a gentlemanly and polished 
version of the old Protestant legend. They are temperately 
worded and shaded very cleverly, but for that reason are perhaps 
all the more misleading, Ina short note such as this there is no 
space for detailed criticism. Dr.Trevelyan says (p. 362) that 
when Elizabeth came to the throne “the bulk of the people 
halted between a number of opinions. . . . When she died, the 
majority of the English regarded themselves as ardent Pro- 
testants,” That is one highly contestable statement for which no 


‘ From The Times Report, Wednesday, July 14, 1926, p. 11. 
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shred of proof is given.1 Again (p. 363), he says that during 
the first dozen years of her reign “Roman Catholics were not 
persecuted except by moderate fines irregularly exacted.” Vol. 
XXVI. of “State Papers Domestic” is by itself sufficient to show 
how seriousJy this careless sentence understates the real facts, 
A few lines further on Dr. Trevelyan implies that it was the 
excommunication of Elizabeth in 1570 which gave the decisive 
turn to the screw. This, too, is inaccurate, as it was the founda- 
tion of the English Seminaries abroad and not nearly so much 
the Pope’s Bull which led to the diabolically cruel measures of 
Elizabeth’s second and third decades on the throne. On the 
same page we are told that “on the average four Catholics suf- 
fered for every year of Elizabeth's reign, as against 56 Pro- 
testants for every year of Mary's, and the charge was no longer 
heresy but treason.” This is the real old thing, the Protestant 
Tradition in its Sunday best. Dr.Trevelyan must know very 
well that his bit of mathematics is only a bit of bluff. The figures 
may be right but the whole inference is wrong. Mathematics as 
we know is an abstract science, and leaves out of account all 
but one particular aspect of reality, quantity. In history it is 
not quantity but quality that counts, circumstances, intentions, 
etc, Buckle tried to write history according to a formula and 
everybody knows the joke he made of it. Again, how on earth 
does it serve the cause of historical truth to say that the charges 
in the Elizabethan persecution were no longer heresy but treason? 
All Cecil and his friends had to do was to call the saying of Mass 
treason, but does that astute manipulation of terms relieve them 
of the odium of religious persecution? 

These are but a few points on a single page of this new 
History of England which is already competing with the novels 
for the distinction of “best-seller.” We gladly pay tribute to 
its many excellent qualities, but we fear that it has not entirely. 
solved the problem of a history combining interest with accuracy. 
Mr. Baldwin’s dangerous thesis still holds the field. When will 
someone, Catholic, Protestant, Jew, Mohammedan, or Atheist 
arise to demolish it for ever? 

J.B. 





“DoLUS MUNDI.” 


N THE MONTH of February last amongst “the Miscellanea” 
there appeared a Latin Sequence which was found in an old 
Precedent Book of the sixteenth century in the Probate Registry 
at Canterbury together with a very literal and scholarly translation 


* Cf. Kennedy, “ Parish Life under Queen Elizabeth." The Royal Visita- 
tion of 1559. Pp. 91—98. 
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into English by the late Father Dobell, Since that date and only 
recently, thanks to the kindness of Canon Mason of Canterbury 
Cathedral, the Contributor has been able to read and compare 
an early fifteenth century “‘ Lament” to which the first mentioned 
undoubtedly in great measure owes its origin. It is entitled 
“Dolus Mundi” and the first ten lines of the two Sequences 
beginning “‘ Viri Fratres Servi Dei” are identical, and almost so 
to line 28 “ Nec est dignus una iota” but the older version runs to 
about 240 lines while the sixteenth century version consists of 
only 54 lines and of these from line 28 to the end the verses do 
not appear at all in the older version but are apparently the com- 
position of the sixteenth century scribe. Moreover between lines 
10 and 28 there are 2 or 3 verses in the original which are omit- 
ted. It would appear from this that the writer of the later version 
was familiar with the older one and was quoting from memory 
such verses as he could recall suitable to his purpose and that he 
then proceeded to compose the rest. That he was lamenting 
the evils of his own day there can be little doubt. The words at 
the end in his own handwriting, “Lex est defuncta quia judicis 
est manus uncta: propter unguentum jus est in carcere tentum,” 
clearly indicate he was thinking of justice as administered in his 
own day. The Scribe’s version is a Post-Reformation Lament. 
The “ Dolus Mundi” which is a Pre-Reformation Lament, A.D. 
1433, is a very interesting but bitter denunciation of the many 
evils prevalent in Church and State at that time, but the author, 
who is unknown, does not appear to have been an enemy of either. 
In the bitterness of his heart he does not restrain his pen. It is 
the old story, and corruption, “ Vel in clero vel in plebe,” in every 
case has its root in “mammon,” in the love of gold and power. A 
few examples addressed to Monks and Prelates, Princes, Usurers, 
and Sweaters of Coin may interest the reader. The author, ap- 
parently a Monk, addressing his fellow Monks the “Servi Dei” 
thus addresses them: 


Namque sub religiosa 
veste latet mens dolosa. 
rixas lites et rancores 
habent inter se majores 
monachi et moniales 
quam persone mundiales. 
Qui vult Satanz servire 
claustrum debet introire. 


It may be remembered by those who read the version published 
in THE MONTH it was stated that on one side of the page in the 
“ Precedent Book "’ was set forth the “ Rithmus Extasi,” and 
on the other most, but not all, of the “ Dies Ire.” The following 
lines from the “ Dolus Mundi” are distinctly suggestive of the 
“Dies Ire”: 
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Miror quid tunc respondebunt 
ante Deum dum parebunt 
responsuri de re gesta 

si sit vilis vel honesta 


Advertatis vos prelati 
Quanta opportebit pati 

post hanc vitam pro peccatis 
ut quae justa sunt agatis 


Princes, Counts, Barons, and Merchants all come under the lash: 


Cesar reges marchiones 
Duces Comites barones 
Omnes principes terrarum 
Possident de fide parum 
Inter omnes vix est unus 
Qui non respicit ad munus 
et justitiam postponat 

pro eo qui dona donat 


To the Merchants: 


Item mundi mercatores 

Quid sunt hi quam trufatores 
sive emunt sive vendunt 
semper fallere praetendunt 


Quando boni nummi vadunt 
statim eos igni tradunt 
sicque manet pagamentum 
scoria et non argentum 


The whole of the “Dolus Mundi,” with copious notes as to 
various readings, may be seen in “Analecta Hymnica,” Ref. 
Dreves 31-33. A.D. 1433. 


F. W. X. FINCHAM. 





Brazil and 
the 
League of Nations. 






of the Covenant. 







nations. 










II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


On June 14th Brazil gave notice to the Secre- 
tary General of the League of Nations of her 
intention to withdraw from the League in two 
years time, according to the terms of Article I. 
The reason for this action was declared to be 


her concern for the proper representation of the South American 
Continent, which ought to have in the opinion of Brazil at least 
one permanent seat on the Council allotted to one of its constituent 
On June 17th Spain announced her purpose to follow 
suit, though apparently her resignation has not yet been sent. 
In the Council itself, be it noted, the votes of the members 
whether permanent or not have equal value, both Brazil and Spain 
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have been non-permanent members from the beginning and, under 
the new system recommended lately by the Council, which increased 
the number of such seats to nine to be held by the elected nations 
for three years and allows re-election by a two-thirds majority 
vote of the Assembly, there is every probability that these great 
nations would retain their seats permanently. However, they 
have chosen to resign on grounds of national prestige. They 
cannot endure the stigma of not being reputed great Powers. 
Let it be granted that the distinction between great and lesser 
Powers is sometimes not easy to draw. The criteria hitherto 
applied in the League have been not only large populations and 
wealth, but also widely extended responsibilities, and the dis- 
tinction is recognized in the larger assessment for expenses made 
on the great Powers. Let it be granted, moreover, that, in order 
to show that the League aims at promoting the interests of the 
New World as well as of the Old, it would be highly expedient 
to give at least one permanent seat to Latin America. Still, the 
action of Brazil and Spain seems hardly warranted by the 
circumstances, Their grievance is more sentimental than real. 
Both have, in fact, been of great service to the League hitherto, 
through the high character and abilities of their representatives, 
One ventures to think that they could better achieve their am- 
bitions through the influence of those representatives within the 
League than by withdrawing and so lessening the weight of the 
Latin nations in its deliberations, In this somewhat petulant de- 
cision they have not the support of the other South American 
member-States, who naturally deplore the loss of strength caused 
by their impending secession. The League itself will suffer 
through their absence, if it is persisted in, but it will not be dis- 
solved in consequence. A few years ago the withdrawal of two 
such States would have damaged its prestige perhaps irrevocably, 
but now it will pursue its beneficent activities almost without 
check. It will be observed that, after all naturally enough, it 
is those nations who have not been through the fiery furnace of 
the war that fail to realize the unique necessity of the League 
for the prevention of future conflicts, 


— Weakened by the loss of Spain and Brazil 

The Admission the League will be greatly reinvigorated by the 
Ge ad 2 admission of Germany in September. We 

’ have always felt that the peace of Europe 

would never be secure as long as any trace of war-time fear and 
suspicion remained, or as long as the fiction was maintained that 
the people of Germany should be punished as if formally guilty 
of the war. If we are to get the benefits of reconciliation it 
must be thorough and whole-hearted. The distinction between 
victor and vanquished must vanish, and even more so the attitude 
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of judge towards culprit. This may involve some departure from 
perfect justice, some forgoing of rights, some “condonation of 
injuries,” in Pope Benedict’s phrase, but it is not only true 
Christianity but worldly wisdom as well, It may be that there are 
elements in the German State which are thirsting and working 
for revenge, and that as yet the whole nation has not abandoned 
the false military and political ideals which led it to ruin, but 
these elements will not become weaker if the Reich is debarred 
from the comity of nations, and the fact that they alone oppose 
the entry of their State into the League shows that they dread 
the effect of such association upon their militaristic schemes. 
If, as it would seem, the Bolshevik can only ultimately be tamed 
through being caught in the toils of commerce and entangled 
in financial obligations—a process which necessitates fairly close 
intercourse,—it seems absurd to suppose that Germany can be 
taught to be a “good European” by being held at arms’ length 
and treated as a pariah. Once in the League she will have a 
better chance of learning that the welfare of the whole family 
of nations demands the welfare of each. Especially will her 
advent give actuality to the question of disarmament, for she can 
point to her own military equipment as the standard devised by 
the Allies themselves for a great Power. The ultimate details 
of disarmament may be as perplexing and intricate as some people 
assume, but, given good will, there surely is nothing to prevent 
an immediate, rough and ready, proportionate reduction of war 
expenditure which would save the groaning taxpayer at least 
a few millions a year, 


Occasion was taken of the meeting at Chicago 


Pa me eae of many of those interested in active propa- 
. Pence. ganda for Christian peace from various 


countries to summon a Conference on the day 
after the Congress to discuss how American Catholics can 
efiectively assist such propaganda. The League of Nations, hav- 
ing become inextricably entangled in party politics, has to be 
ruled out of all such considerations, yet American Catholics are 
not therefore freed from the obligation imposed by their creed 
of endeavouring to Christianize international ethics. The Con- 
ference met under the chairmanship of Dr. J. A. Ryan, of 
Washington, one of the pillars of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and learned from Mr. Edward Eyre what had already 
been done in Europe, under the auspices of the C.C.I.R., to unite 
the different societies, national and international, working for 
peace into one effective confederation. After two interesting ses- 
sions, morning and afternoon, steps were taken to form an 
American Committee, with a view to organizing a movement with 
which the European bodies could enter into relations for their 
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common object. It will be remembered! that a delegation from 
the N.C.W.C. attendedthe Fifth Annual Conferenceof the Inter- 
national Catholic League at Oxford last year and gave valuable 
help in the discussions, so that the notion of active participation 
in this essentially Catholic movement should not be wholly strange 
to Americans. In the writings of Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes in our 
contemporary Ze Commonweal they will find the cause ably 
explained and advocated. 


The salutary but unpalatable truth that you 

The a may win a war, under modern conditions, and 
War Debts. still have to pay for it, is gradually being 
forced on the acceptance of Europe by the 

necessity of securing financial stability and restoring credit by 
means of various debt-settlements. Here in England we have 
known it for some years, The annual indemnity—the name is 
apt enough if not financially accurate—of 39 million pounds 
which we send across the Atlantic will prevent us from forgetting 
it for two generations at least. In France the delusive hopes 
fostered by their rulers that the whole war-debt could be ex- 
tracted from Germany, long blinded the people to the facts, and 
accordingly they are now much put out by the demands recently 
presented, both by Great Britain and the United States, for the 
return with interest of a proportion of the money lent during the 
war. They forget that the creditor Governments raised that 
money by getting loans from their own citizens for which they must 
continue to pay interest until they are amortized by sinking funds. 
So that to ask for the cancellation of a public debt is equivalently 
to ask a number of private persons to give up part of their 
income or—what is practically the same thing—to ask the Govern- 
ment, which has borrowed their money, to raise the means of 
paying interest on it by additional taxation. The composition of 
public debts which the United States has made, for instance with 
Italy, on the grounds that it is better to get something than force 
the debtor into bankruptcy, means that the American Government 
must go on paying its domestic creditors from funds raised 
in some other fashion. Governments, in other words, can afford 
to be generous only at the expense of their citizens, and however 
wealthy the country may be, the individual investor generally has 
little margin for generosity. On the other hand, the exercise of 
generosity, which restores the credit and furthers the prosperity 
of the debtor, will certainly result in benefiting the creditor 
through the channels of increased trade. A nation can never 
profit financially by the ruin or the poverty of another, so inter- 
locked are the commercial interests of this small globe. Accord- 
ingly, the whole or partial remission of European debts which 


* See Tue Mont, August, 1925, p. 172. 
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many people are urging upon America, regarded as a measure 
of expediency, not of justice, need not seem so very quixotic after 
all. The financial prosperity of Europe could not but further 
enrich the United States. There are other considerations which 
suggest a generous revision of debt-claims, such as the fact that 
the money borrowed from America was mostly spent in buying 
American goods at war prices, and that the goods were 
consumed, not for the borrowers’ private benefit but for the com- 
mon purpose of the war: so much so that the British Government 
offered to cancel its loans to the Allies (£2,062,450,000) if the 
United States would cancel Britain’s debt of £935,753,000 to 


them. ’ 
On the other hand we must not forget that this 


American matter must be decided by American public 
Generosity. opinion, not by the officials of the Government 
of the day, and that American public opinion 
will only be alienated by charges of extortion or avarice which 
have no real foundation. America spent her own money lavishly, 
in the common cause and never sought any return. And her 
voluntary expenditure for the relief of suffering during the war 
and on behalf of the needy in Europe after, almost equalled the 
amount of the British debt. There is no doubt that if the Allies 
had shown as much zeal in re-establishing peace on a solid 
foundation as they did in prosecuting the war, America would 
have financed them freely. But she did not want to lend money, 
nor to allow the money which was owing to her, to be spent on 
armaments and preparations for a new conflict. Europe has 
herself to blame for American reluctance to lend, since the narrow 
views, the wrong ideals, the confusion of aims, the short-sighted 
selfishness, which retarded peace and redoubled the losses of the 
war, deepened and intensified also the traditional policy of the 
States to keep aloof from European entanglements. Even now, 
when the gleam of good sense shown at Locarno has been almost 
eclipsed again by the mists of national ambitions, and when the 
various States are approaching the question of disarmament in 
a spirit which shows that they have not abandoned reliance for 
security on individual strength, America has no assurance that 
the debts she forgoes or the money she lends would not be wasted 
in war preparations. It would be well if the sensational press, 
if it must discuss war-debts, would do so with all the facts in 
view. 


Things in Mexico go from bad to worse, and 
the Calles Government in its attitude towards 
religion, shows that it has nothing to learn 
from the Bolshevik. August 1st is the date 
fixed for the final abolition of Catholicism in that ill-fated land. 
The State has definitely usurped the place of God and denied the 


The Persecution 
in 
Mexico. 
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rights of conscience. The miserable attempts to clothe this naked 
and foul persecution with the garments of legality by invoking 
the Constitution of 1917 only throws into greater relief the 
cynicism of the atheistic tyrants who hold the country, by, armed 
force, supported, sad to say, by the connivance of the American 
Government. The United States has consistently refused re- 
cognition of the Soviet Republic in the qld world on the ground 
that its policy and acts put it beyond the pale of decent human 
intercourse. That it should tolerate complacently the presence 
next door of a military despotism which has committed not a few 
outrages against American citizens and, worse still, has confiscated 
or destroyed American property, points to the action of other in- 
fluences than those that should inspire just government. One 
of those influences has recently been shown up by Mr. David 
Goldstein! in two fully documented articles. It was the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour which, under the Jew Gompers, secured 
the recognition by President Wilson of the Carranza Government 
of 1914-17 when that free-booter had fought his way into power 
during the distractions of the European War. That act of Wilson 
is an indelible blot upon his statesmanship. Gompers himself 
tells how he brought it about. The ostensible reason for the sup- 
port of Carranza by the A.F.L. was the desire to improve the lot 
of the Mexican worker, and thus prevent his undercutting 
American wages. The tradition established by Gompers explains 
why American Labour still supports a miscreant, whose iniquities 
affront the nostrils of all decent folk, whilst it condemns his 
brother the Bolshevik. But it does not explain why the American 
Government, which claims to be the champion of the Rights of 
Man, should allow those rights to be so brutally violated by 
a set of revolutionaries, who could not survive the withdrawal 
of its countenance. 


‘ Another influence is undoubtedly the diabolical 
Bye 4 hatred of the Catholic Church, based on a 

e - : . ; 
Church. distorted view of her history, doctrines, and 
claims, which seems to be the unhappy heritage 
of certain Methodist sects in the States. Two Methodist Bishops 
have made themselves conspicuous in approving the Mexican per- 
secution of the Church, and doubtless have influenced many mem- 
bers of their denomination. Bishop George A. Miller, one of 
these strange Christians, implies that the Catholic sacramental 
system forms grounds enough for the abolition of Catholicism, 
but Bishop James Cannon, Junior, the other, sin. ‘> a lower 
depth still, and equivalently declares that Prote. “1 would 
not oppose the entire suppression of Christianity, if -» the “cleri- 


' America, June igth and 26th. 
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cal domination” of the Vatican were brought to anend.! These 
remarkable sentiments entertained: by presumably educated men 
readily explain the spread of the Ku Klux Klan amongst the 
ignorant flocks which they influence. The defender of Catho- 
licism in Mexico against calumny, confiscation and outrage is 
not thereby committed to a defence of all the Mexican Church 
has done or omitted in its past history, but these men attack 
Catholicism in its essence, and their slanderous charges against 
the Mexican clergy affect equally the Catholic priests around 
them. What wonder that continued and indignant protests have 
been addressed to the U.S. Government by American Catholics, 
both lay and clerical, by prelates like Archbishop Curley, of 
Baltimore, and Archbishop Hanna, of San Francisco, and by 
societies like the Knights of Columbus, and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. What wonder that the Pope himself has 
voiced to the Catholic world,” and to the various secular States, 
his concern at the barefaced religious persecution to which his 
children are being subjected, with the connivance of official 
America. The wonder is that a civilized State should allow 
itself, for political and, no doubt, financial reasons, strengthened 
perhaps by unconscious bigotry, to be hoodwinked by a set of 
anti-religious Communists to the detriment of its own reputa- 
tion in the world. 


It makes one despair of human wisdom that 
sae > goa the coal-strike or lock-out, which began on 
Coal shasta. April 30th, which damages not only the dis- 

putants, but the whole community, and which 

can benefit no one, even prospectively, should still continue, post- 
poning our recovery of financial health and making every day 
more difficult of attainment those fair profits and fair wages, 
which both sides respectively are in search of, The stoppage 
itself, coming when it did, after the costly eight months subsidy 
and the elaborate Report which at least merited detailed con- 
sideration, was the very acme of childish unwisdom, unworthy of 
grown-up men. Why both sides could not have gone on as before, 
“without prejudice,” whilst the Report was being examined and, 
according to the Government’s undertaking, embodied in legis- 
lation, only the abiding spirit of distrust of each other which 
poisons this particular industry more than any other can explain. 
Of course there is the Communist element also, whether inspired 
by Moscow or not—the spirit that does not want any accommo- 


* See his article, full of bitter misrepresentation of Catholic faith and prac- 
tice, in Current History, July, 1926. 

2? In his Encyclical to the Mexican Bishops, Feb. 1926, and in the Call 
to Pray for Mexico recently issued. The Mexican Hierarchy itself in its 
Joint Pastoral of April 21st protests in grave and temperate language against 
the persecuting laws. See “The Facts concerning the Mexican Problems,” 
N.C.W.C., Washington. 
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dation between workers and employers but the break-up, through 
revolution and ruin if necessary, of the present capitalist system. 
We do not think that many miners are influenced by this spirit, 
although they allow their leaders considerable licence in express- 
ing it. It is rather that they are apathetic and sheep-like, too 
trustful of the voluble demagogues who argue their case. But 
if only the mine-owners could convince the men that they had 
held nothing back in their statement of accounts before the 
Samuel Commission, and that they were not receiving profits 
in some other capacity, the latter would not be such fools as to 
ruin themselves rather than face economic facts. Therefore, all 
efforts should be directed to creating a spirit of mutual con- 
fidence, and for that reason we welcome the effort made by sundry 
prominent members of “the Churches” to get the Government 
to effect a settlement on agreed lines. The Government has 
been over slow to act. It is not the part of wisdom, we think, to 
postpone action until all the disputants are reasonable. Those 
in charge of the country’s welfare should, in a crisis like this, 
multiply endeavours to make reason prevail, organizing and in- 
structing public opinion, utilizing all the help that is offered 
from any quarter. The Bishop of Winchester and his colleagues 
have been criticized on the ground that they are mere amateurs, 
without that expert knowledge which would make their suggested 
remedies of value. Yet every newspaper in the land for two 
months or more has been offering unstinted advice to the Govern- 
ment, undeterred by the sense that they are not all experts. It 
does not require a deep knowledge of the details of the coal 
industry to diagnose the spirit that prolongs the dispute. As 
the Bishop of Winchester aptly says (Zimes, July 23rd). “The 
fundamental feature in the situation is not economic but psycho- 
logical. There is no confidence. The owners have no confi- 
dence in the Report, and hold that the miners are pursuing an 
ideal incompatible with any immediate settlement. ... . 
Knowing this, the miners have no confidence that the reorganiza- 
tion proposed will be seriously taken in hand until they see its 
beginnings before their very eyes.” The restoration or creation 
of confidence should be the aim of all, amateur and expert alike. 


The The disease of unemployment, which for so 

Root of all long has been sapping the strength of the com- 

our Evils. munity, and which the coal-stoppage has so 

aggravated, is such a discredit to our civiliza- 

tion and such a menace to our prosperity that capitalists should 

never rest until it is cured. The first of human rights in the 

natural order is the right to live a human life. If any industrial 

system can be shown to be incapable of securing that right for 

those who live under it (apart from the physically or morally 
VOL. CXLVIII. M 
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incompetent), that system is proved to be wrong. Communists 
are constantly pointing to the multitudes of unemployed and 
blaming the Capitalist-Wage system for that result. It is a 
powerful weapon in their armoury. There is no end of work 
to be done, good work, productive work. It is a Eugenist fallacy 
to say that there is not enough work to go round. The im- 
poverished millions of our proletariat want almost everything 
that makes life humane. There is an insatiable demand for 
consumable goods in the swarming multitudes around us. Innu- 
merable public undertakings of vast utility might be set on foot, 
On the one side the work to be done, on the other the men to do 
it—what is there about private enterprise—production for per- 
sonal profit—that causes it to fail so egregiously in bringing 
them together in fruitful union? Why have not the capitalists 
themselves in their own interest long ago solved the problem 
of unemployment and so safeguarded their position from Com- 
munist attack? No Communist buta Catholic Archbishop, known 
for his clear thought and vigorous speech, gave them the other 
day a timely warning. ‘ When [private enterprise],” wrote Arch- 
bishop Keating, of Liverpool, “ fails in its primary social function 
[of providing a family living wage] it stands self-condemned: 
and no pleading on the score of economics can save it. The poor 
must live; and, if private enterprise cannot provide the worker 
with a living, it must clear out for another system that can. It 
cannot be allowed to cumber the ground.” His Grace is here 
stating an elementary principle of Christian ethics. He would 
not claim to be an economic expert, but he is authorized to declare 
the Divine law. The poor must live, and live as human beings 
should. The right to life is of a higher order than the right to 
property. Of course, the rich and the well-to-do must live also; 
the Archbishop is not a socialist; but the social structure should 
be so contrived as to avoid the extremes of excessive super- 
fluity and destitution. It will tax to the utmost the wisdom of 
the State, the prudence of the great industrialists, yes, and the 
help of ail true Christians, to reform and recast the present 
system of exploitation tempered by strikes, which has landed 
us into such perilous confusion. The coal-stoppage, which is 
so insensate from whatever angle it is viewed, is only a symptom 
of a deep-seated malady. But it can be cured. Economic laws 


' See The Christian Democrat, July, 1926, p. 106. 

2 “Henceforth,” wrote W. T. Stead, apropos of Pope Leo’s Encyclical 
On the Condition of the Working Classes, .‘‘ Whenever any social question disturbs 
the community, the Catholic priests will feel that they have failed in their 
duty if they have not in some way or other made their influence and their 
teaching helpful to the solution of the problem.” See “If Christ came to 
Chicago,” p. 256. If the writer’s optimism has not been altogether justi- 
fied, it is not the fault of our Catholic leaders. 
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are not more “iron” than the laws of physical Nature which 
man so readily guides and controls to his own advantage. 


Always in human history the utilitarian and 


pe the zsthetic are in conflict, Trade, the object 
Art. of which is to make money, neglects the arts 


unless they contribute to that end. The early 
settlements of man, engaged in a struggle for existence with 
the wilderness, are always marked by sordidness and grime. 
Only at a later date does the tendency to artistic expression, 
which, as Chesterton says is “the sign-manual of man,” begin 
to assert itself, and the useful is made ornamental as well. The 
struggle is very visible in the still new country of America, of 
which the haste to get rich is so characteristic, and which has 
hardly had time to evolve a native art. Yet one effect of the 
abounding prosperity there is the endeavour, as far as possible, 
to obliterate what is unsightly in commercialism. The railways 
which created the cities are naturally the chief offenders against 
the picturesque. Invariably they occupy the most beautiful sites 
by lake-side and river, and affront all the senses by their ugly 
effectiveness. They cannot, of course, be abolished, but the 
wealthy communities which they serve are beginning to realize 
how unsightly they are. Long ago, New York forbade any- 
thing but electric traction within the city precincts, and so 
has been able to make the trains the least conspicuous objects 
in her magnificent railway termini. To-day the city is busy re- 
claiming the foreshore of the Hudson, and means to shroud in 
a tunnel the obtrusive freight-railway that has usurped it, whilst 
a similar project on an even larger scale is in progress along 
Chicago’s lake-front, But the commercial spirit has had a long 
start, and the American country-side along the railways, even 
more than the English, is too often disfigured by flaunting adver- 
tisements, On this terrain we believe will be fought the final 
conflict between commerce and art. A railway can be hidden, 
a sky-scraper can become—and many are—surprisingly grace- 
ful, but to make an advertisement blend with the landscape would 
be to defeat its purpose: it must catch and smite the eye. On 
the whole, however, the zsthetic is putting up a good fight in 
the States, and once, as many Cities are now realizing, the beau- 
tiful is found to have a commercial value, it will grow stronger 
and stronger. As is fitting, the Federal Capital, Washington, 
is setting the rest of the country a noble example. Few cities 
have been “laid out” with so single an eye to the noble and the 
picturesque in avenue, park, and pleasaunce, and when the whole 
scheme is complete, it will rival the grandeur of Paris and Vienna, 
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It was on the grounds of utility that the 
Waterloo Bridge majority of the London County Council de- 
Saved ? cided on the removal of the finest of the city 
bridges, Waterloo. It was on behalf of the 
beautiful*that the Government has stayed their iconoclastic hands 
and appointed a Royal Commission to report on the whole 
question of the Thames bridges. That is the proper function 
of Government—to overrule the selfish pursuit of sectional in- 
terests in the interests of the whole community. Would that it 
were applied more often, for, though it could hardly insist upon 
a factory chimney or a gas-holder being made ornamental, it 
could prevent the unnecessary creation of ugliness and incon- 
gruity by the display of advertisements in places of natural 
beauty, It is a strange irony that has placed Charing Cross 
Bridge, the crude product of the commercial spirit, over against 
Rennie’s masterpiece, as if to point the contrast between grace 
and uncouthness in construction. In the States they have an 
active Fine Arts Commission, whose function is to prevent the 
erection of public eyesores and to control the development of 
public improvements, This is a sort of “Government interfer- 
ence” which the most anti-Socialistic might welcome. 


We had thought that the old idea that it is 

What is lawful to remain in the Anglican Church, 
Faith? although convinced of the truth of Catho- 
licism, in order to help to spread belief in 

Catholic doctrine throughout that essentially Protestant sect, had 
by this time perished through its evident unreasonableness. Yet 
a good Anglican cleric wrote the other day to the Catholic Times, 
asserting, almost boasting, that that was his position and prac- 
tice. Father Leslie Walker thereupon pointed out to him, let 
us hope with effect, that to be in conscious schism is to be in 
sin, and that no one may sin, or remain in sin, for however good 
a purpose. It might also be asked in what sense is Catholic 
belief spread amongst Anglicans by such earnest but mistaken 
clergymen. Catholic belief is the acceptance of revealed doctrine 
on the authority of the Catholic Church, the living oracle of 
God. To believe this or that doctrine because of any merely 
human authority or merely because there appears to be evidence 
for it, is not an exercise of the virtue of faith. It is the unwaver- 
ing certainty that God is speaking through His Church and the 
unquestioning assent to what is thus conveyed that make the 
Catholic. The very idea of faith seems to be lost outside the 
Church. Bishop Gore in his latest book, “Can we then believe?” 
—a volume which shows him to be an out-and-out rationalist— 
reduces faith to the acceptance of historical evidence, making 
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human reason the final measure and test. No doctrine need 
be believed in for which there is no historical evidence, #.e., the 
testimony of competent and trustworthy first-hand witnesses. 
Thus the Immaculate Conception can never be an article of faith, 
nor for that matter the Fall of Man. We may note that this 
Anglican teacher was one of the scholars who took part in the 
Malines discussions, yet nothing that he heard and learned there- 
from seems to have enlightened him on this elementary and 
fundamental point of difference between Catholic and non- 
Catholic. An excellent illustration of this difference was pro- 
vided on June 19th by the President of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference who, in reply to an appeal from the Anglican Arch- 
bishop of York for closer co-operation, said—‘*Our Churches 
are divided not only by customs and prejudices, but by prin- 
ciples which cannot be the subject of bargaining. We cannot 
both be right, but we are very likely both wrong. It would be 
something if we can only get as far as an understanding of 
that.”! What a strange idea of faith is here unconsciously made 
manifest. “I believe, but what I believe may be untrue,” a 
natural enough attitude if faith means reliance on human reason 
but wholly inconsistent with Christian belief. Nor is it con- 
fined to Wesleyans. We may recall that Bishop Welldon, depre- 
cating any proscription of Modernist heresies in the Anglican 
Church, said, “I think their theory [denying Christ’s divinity] 
is wrong, bud it may be right. Time will show. I do not wish 
to excommunicate Modern Churchmen.” 2 What can faith mean 
to such men but the conclusions of their limited and fallible 
intellects. We have never concealed our opinion that the only 
possible good that could be hoped for from the Malines Con- 
versations was a realization on the part of the Anglicans of what 
the Catholics knew already, viz., the impossibility of any “cor- 
porate union” with a body which is in no canonical sense an 
ecclesiastical corporation, and which, moreover, from top to 
bottom, differs radically from the Catholic in its conception of 
the nature of faith, 


: The Apparitions at Lourdes, the occurrence 
Medical a of which is, of course, not an article of faith, 
or : 

Lonrdes Patients. 2!though it has been guaranteed by the 
approval of ecclesiastical authority, were pre- 

sumably intended by Providence to promote the glory of God 
and of His Blessed Mother. This they could not well do if 
there were any reasonable doubt of their authenticity. The 
miracles of healing which have from time to time taken place 


' The Times, July 20th. Italics ours. 
2 The Month, Nov. 1921, p. 469- 
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at the shrine, seem designed toe confirm the genuineness of the 
original appearance, just as our Lord’s miracles were a proof 
of the reality of His Mission. God, the first author of all 
miracles, cannot be thought to work wonders in support of false- 
hood. Hence the importance of finding a means of distinguish- 
ing between real miracles and cures which have been effected 
by natural, though, it may be, obscure, causes, With this object 
in view the Catholic Medical Guild has drawn up a certificate 
for the use of patients, the filling-up of which, and its signature 
by a responsible physician, is intended to provide scientific evi- 
dence of the medical condition of the sufferer before going to 
Lourdes. It is a formidable document, but its length is doubt- 
less due to a desire to leave no loophole in the evidence. It 
is all to the good that such evidence should be furnished in 
detail, for a clear knowledge of the patient’s previous state is a 
necessary condition for determining whether and to what extent 
and by what means improvement or cure has taken place. The 
C.M.G. is to be congratulated for its enterprise in thus facilitating 
the operations of the Bureau des Constatations. 


cam One writes in vain for the enlightenment of 
—— those whose principles differ from one’s own 
Fakirism. and whose prejudices prevent them from 
seeing the difference of principles. In the 

short note on Asceticism in THE MONTH for May we were careful 
to draw the distinction between Christian asceticism and fakirism, 
which a writer in the Humanist had ignored, but in the July 
number of that journal, he merely reiterates his view without 
taking any notice of the grounds for the distinction we alleged. 
From his point of view he writes eloquently enough, but his 
point of view is perverted by his evident disbelief in the Fall 
and its consequences, in the nature of Christ's satisfaction and 
the conditions of His perfect following. He considers the teach- 
ings of the early Church to be unchristian, and, doubtless, would 
blame St. Paul, who chastized his body and brought it under 
subjection, and exhorted his hearers “to fill up what is wanting 
in the sufferings of Christ,” for misdirecting them. There is 
no common ground between Catholics and writers of this men- 
tality who have no real knowledge of Catholic doctrine, nor of 
the Catholic ethos, and are not willing to be taught, but it would 
be something gained if they would refrain from misrepresenting 
what they do not understand, however justified they may feel 
themselves to be in abusing what is thus misrepresented. 
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A recent correspondence in the Catholic Times 


Local Option § =i; concerned with the connection of Catholic 
not Necessarily : ho ott f 
Prohibition. temperance reformers with the advocates o 


Prohibition, One argument runs that because 
His Eminence the Cardinal and the League of the Cross are 
represented on the “Temperance Council of the Christian 
Churches,” and because certain prominent members of that 
Council are avowed Prohibitionists, therefore Catholics are com- 
promised by association with it. The argument would be con- 
clusive if the professed policy of the T.C.C.C. were Prohibition, 
whereas that is definitely excluded from its programme. But, 
it may be urged, the Council stands for Local Option, which 
amounts to the same thing. Certainly, a vote for “ No License” 
under a system of Local Option would be equivalently Local 
Prohibition, and unjust, u#less the majority in favour of “No 
License” were overwhelmingly large. Just as an individual may 
blamelessly practise total abstinence, so may a community. The 
evil of Prohibition does not lie in the inability to get strong drink, 
which may be induced by a variety of causes, such as the lack of 
money, but in a majority compelling a minority to abstain against 
its will, The whole question of Local Option, from the Catholic 
point of view, lies in the size of the majority required to carry, 
for the good of the community, such a restriction of lawful 
liberty as “ No License” connotes, without injustice. Obviously, 
only a moral estimate can be given, and one might suggest a 
minimum of 75% or 80%. It is supposed that the good of 
the community really demands such restriction, and that no better 
means exist of achieving the same end. 
THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Birth Control and Christian Teaching [In Christian Democrat, June, 
1926, p. 85.] 

Evolution, A Controversy on [Dr. B. O'Toole in America, June 26, 
1926, p. 253-] 

Prohibition, The Catholic Church and [J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B., in 
Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1926, p. 84.) 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Lourdes and its Manifestations [J. R. M. Brennan in Catholic Medical 
Guardian, July, 1926, p.91.] 

Catholic Statistics of the United States [Rev. J. McBurney in Eccle- 
siastical Review, July, 1926, p. 69.] 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Baronius: The Historian of the Church [E. Beck in Dudlin Review, 
July—-Sept. 1926, p. 12.] 

Beati, Two new Jesuit [P. Dudon in Zéudes, July 5, 1926, p. 28.] 

Chicago, What the Congress of, achieved [W. Lonergan, S.J., in 
America, July 3, 1926, p. 273: Christ at Chicago, J. Keating in Month, 
Aug. 1926, p. 149.] 

Doyle, Father William, and his Biographer [Sower, July, 1926, p.96.] 

Dying, Care of the [W. J. O’Donovan in Catholic Medical Guardian, 
July, 1926, p. 112.) 

Emigration, the Problem of [H. Somerville in Catholic Times, July 
9, 1926, p. 14.] 

Geneva, Catholic Action at [G. de Reynold in Commonwealth, July 7, 
1926, p.240.] 

Hecker, Father Isaac [Christian Democrat, August, 1926, p. 128.] 

Imitation of Christ, New Controversy on authorship of [Documenta- 
tion Catholique, June 19, 1926, p. 1555.] 

Leeds, the Tercentenary of [A. H. Atteridge in Catholic Times, July 
23, 1926, p. 11.) 

Living Wage, the Problem of a [J. Clayton in Catholic Times, July 16, 
1926, p. 14.] 

Manchester, Catholic [P. Hughes in Catholic Truth, July—August, 
1926, p. 103.] 

Mill Hill, 1866—1926 [S. j. Brown, S.J., in Studies, June, 1926, p. 309.] 

* Peasant Saints” [H. Thurston, S.J., in Dublin Review, July—Sept. 
1926, p. 32.] 

Piers Plowman, Author of, as Reformer [S. B. James in Christian 
Democrat, July, 1926, p. 111.] 

Religion and Capitalism [G. O’Brien in Studies, June, 1926, p. 217.] 

Saints, The Problem of [C. C. Martindale in Studies, June, 1926.) 

Science and Conjecture [W. A. Luby in Catholic World, July, 1926, 
Pp. 471.) 

Wages, More Secrets of High [H. P. Vowles in G.X.’s Weekly, 
June 26, 1926, p. 251.] 




















REVIEWS 


I—RUYSBROECK THE ADMIRABLE ? 


LTHOUGH its author is not a Catholic, and his speculations 

consequently not always on Catholic lines, the authorized 
translation of M.Wautier D’Aygalliers’ “ Ruysbroeck the Ad- 
mirable” will be welcomed by Catholic readers who wish to 
increase their knowledge of the life and times of the famous 
fourteenth century mystic. The author, besides being a pastor 
of the Zglise Reformée, is Professor of the History of Philosophy 
at the Faculté de Théologie protestante de Paris; his Protes- 
tantism is of the “emancipated” order and his philosophy deals 
with the influence of Hellenism upon Christianity. The general 
idea of the work is to show that Neoplatonism constituted a sort 
of undercurrent to speculative mysticism and so reaches all the 
modem philosophies. Ruysbroeck is regarded as a reformer, 
redeeming times, the evilness of which is depicted with the realism 
which almost suggests that ugliness is introduced for its own 
sake, but, if he is pantheistic, he at least is never Protestant in the 
pastor's conception of his saint. The idea that he was a reformer 
of the sixteenth century type is explicitly rejected. The study 
of Ruysbroeck’s personality is wholly sympathetic and delightful, 
and the author is sensitive in the highest degree to its spiritual 
beauty. The work is one of immense erudition. Its four parts 
deal with the history of philosophies, the times in which the mystic 
lived, the character of Ruysbroeck, the relation between Scholas- 
ticism and mysticism, and numerous other aspects of a gigantic 
subject.. M. Wautier D’Aygalliers probes deeply into deep 
questions in the realms both of the intellect and the spirit in 
search of his subject’s inspiration. He presented “ Ruysbroeck 
the Admirable” as his thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy of the University of Paris, and it was crowned by the 
Académie francaise in 1925, winning the prix Jlarcelin-Guérin, 
A number of notes which added to the weight of the already 
ponderous matter included in the body of the work have been 
omitted in Mr. Fred Rothwell’s excellent English translation. 
The book is published by Messrs. Dent and Sons. 


' Ruysbroeck the Admirable. By A. Wautier D’Aygalliers. Translated by 
Fred Rothwell. London: Dent and Sons. Pp. xliii. 326. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 
1925. 
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2—A BIBLE MANUAL! 


NOTHER mighty volume comes to complete the former, 

so thoroughly revised (we are told) in the light of the latest 
research as to be practically a new work. We feel that these 
two great books, making up what we feel a certain grim humour 
in calling a Handbuch, mark a real advance in Catholic exegesis, 
and upon the whole compare favourably with previous publi- 
cations of their kind. The reader is taken carefully, one might 
almost say exhaustively (or even exhaustingly) through the four 
Gospels, and then through the Acts of the Apostles, with copious 
footnotes to illumine the journey. Sometimes, indeed, the scope 
of the undertaking appears large almost to excess, as in the 
space devoted to the Holy Places; but one hesitates to condemn 
this. The question is one of proportion. Seeing that the work 
is primarily a history book, we must be content to have the 
history told in full; but we should have been glad to have had 
a summary of Our Lord’s teaching, and we cannot but think 
that the contents of the Epistles might have been worked into 
the main story, so far as they throw light upon it. The separate 
treatment is good, but their general bearing upon the progress 
of events is hardly brought into sufficient relief. 

The Synoptic Problem appears to be treated in a satisfactory 
way (pp. 29—36), but the handling of the main points in the 
actual history of the Gospels gives less ground for approval. 
On the question of the enrolment, on account of which Our Lord 
came to be born in Bethlehem, Ramsay is not so much as men- 
tioned, and it is doubtless this which explains the inadequate 
nature of the discussion (pp. 108—9). The public ministry 
is prolonged to three years upon quite insufficient grounds, the 
feast of John, v. 1, being gratuitously supposed to be the Pass- 
over (p. 139). In the same way Christ is supposed to have 
been executed on Nisan 15, and also to have eaten the Jewish 
Passover (pp. 381—5); but the author does not appear to have 
made a sufficient study of the Jewish side of the evidence, or 
even of the early Christian tradition. It is in these historical 
points in Our Lord’s life that the book is weakest; but we are 
far from denying its solid value as a whole. It should be added 
that it is well got up, and is provided with maps, plates, and 
several illustrations in the text. 


1 Handbuch zur Biblischen Geschichte. By Dr. Schuster and Dr. Holzammer. 
Vol. Il.: Das Neue Testament. 8th edition, ed. Dr.Schafer. Herder. Pp. 
xx. 782. Price, 22 marks: cloth, 25 marks. 1926. 














SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGY. 


HEOLOGIANS and others who love St. Thomas will take great 

delight in a new Indian paper edition of the Summa which the Paris 
publisher, A. Blot, is bringing out in six beautifully printed and ex- 
tremely handy little volumes. Father Thomas Pégues, O.P., contributes 
a very interesting introduction to this first volume, which completes 
ZI@ Pars in 1408 pages (price not stated). 


MORAL THEOLOGY. 

The first volume of a scholarly work on Moral Theology, by Father 
Joseph Ubach, S.J., has come to hand (Herder: tom.). This volume 
contains treatises on Sin, Virtues, the Commandments, and the Clerical 
and the Religious State. The complicated treatise on Justice has been 
dealt with strictly on the principles of natural law, the references to 
the European and the South American Civil Codes being given in the 
footnotes. This is commendable for otherwise the text would become 
inflated. The introductory pages are brief, as the author rightly leaves 
to psychology and Canon Law their respective provinces. The proofs 
are always brief and succinct, and the work will serve as a very suitable 
text-book. ' 

PHILOSOPHY. 

From the firm of Marietti, Turin, comes another volume of the ex- 
cellent edition of St. Thomas, which Father Cathala, O.P., has under- 
taken. It is the treatise entitled In Metaphysicam Aristotelis Com- 
mentaria (price, 30 lire). 

APOLOGETIC. 

Fortifying Youth, or Religion, Intellect and Will, by a Christian 
Brother (Gill, 4s.), is a popular defence of the faith meant for the 
instruction of young people. The early parts “How Reason leads to 
Faith,” ‘“ Religious Studies,” and “Religion and Science” are on the 
usual lines. We think the case for miracles is built too much on the 
Lourdes’ foundation. Some excellent Catholics may be found who do 
not believe in the majority of the miracles alleged to have been worked 
at the Shrine. On page 109 there is a small print paragraph entitled 
the “ Fundamental Error of Socialism.” It is a quotation from Father 
Martindale, but it is rather hard to see what it has got to do with 
socialism, which is not theology nor philosophy, but a particular economic 
theory. One of the faults of this book is that there are too many 
“labels” in it, or words such as socialism, which may mean half-a- 
dozen things and are not explained. Again, the section entitled “ Re- 
ligion and Science” seems to us faultily worked out. It is choppy and 
starred with trite quotations from Pasteur, Kelvin, etc. One is tempted 
to ask what does it matter if Haeckel didn’t believe in God. Indeed, 
some people would say what does it matter, as far as the real argu- 
ment for religion is concerned, whether Kelvin believed in God or not. 
We are glad for his own sake that he did, but it is overdoing grati- 
tude to turn him or anybody else into a sort of Father of the Church. 
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While saying this we are not by any means blind to the real merits 
of this book. Many of the arguments are well worked out, and the 
references are sufficiently recent to be interesting. The second part 
entitled “ Religion and Will” is quite admirable as solid spiritual 
reading for Boys. 

CANON Law. 

The Rev. C. F. Keller has written a very good book on the subject 
of Mass Stipends (Herder, 6s.). It is the ;first work in English to 
deal comprehensively with the subject, and priests will certainly appre- 
ciate its practical explanations of the Church’s law ,with regard to 
stipends. There is also given an interesting comparative study of the 
history and theories which are the basis of this law. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

La Vie au Foyer, par le R. P. Vuillermet, O.P. (Lethielleux, 9 francs), 
is an eloquent and urgent appeal to fathers and mothers on behalf of 
a thoroughly Christian home-life. Young people about to be married 
or recently married would find inspiration in these warm-hearted pages. 

The Gift of Love, by the Rev. J. A. McClorey, S.J. (Herder, 3s. 6d.), 
is a simple, clearly-written and devout book about the Blessed Eucharist, 
which will prove of great service to catechists preparing children for 
Holy Communion. 

Another very pleasant modest book, this time on devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, is Le Centre du Plan Divin, par l’abbé F. Anizan 
(Lethielleux, 7 fr. 50). It is not very deep, and perhaps it is divided 
up too much, but one feels while reading it that a saintly man is 
speaking. 

A Simple Life of Our Lady for Children, by a Sister of Notre Dame 
(Sands, 2s.), is quite up to the standard of the other “simple” books 
by the Sisters, and that is saying a great deal in its favour. 

La Vie Chretienne, by R. P. A. Tonna-Barthet, O.S.A. (La Bonne 
Presse, no price stated), consists of extracts translated into French, 
from the works of St. Augustine. The extracts are well-chosen, and 
the translation good. 

Thoughts for Mental Prayer, compiled by a Dominicaness of Caris- 
brooke (Sands, 2s. 6d.), consists of a series of detached sentences from 
the Bible, the Missal and Breviary, and the works of some holy men 
and women; well adapted as a help against distractions during time 
of meditations. The little treatise, ‘‘De Moribus Divinis,” is usually 
included in the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, but whether or no he 
was its author, it is a piece of work not unworthy of his pen. 
Father Bernard Delany, O.P., provides us with an excellent English 
version of this ascetical gem under the title On the Ways of God 
(B. O. and W., ts.). In an age of superficial thinking the meditations 
on the attributes of God provided in it are just what the world needs. 

The Mysteries of the Mass in Reasoned Prayers is a new edition 
of Father Roche's well-known book, enriched now with a fine frontis- 
piece photograph of Sargent’s famous Crucifix (Longmans, 2s.). 

Benediction for the Conversion of England, compiled by the Rev. 
E. D. Hanifin (Guild of Ransom, 6d.), is a very good collection of 
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extra-liturgical prayers, which four Bishops, including Cardinal Bourne, 
have approved. Our Sunday evening services tend to be somewhat 
monotonous. In this excellent compilation we are offered a new and 
very hopeful line, which would probably be found very popular in most 
parishes. Every effort to increase devotion to the Mother of God 
deserves our respect. Mending the Nets, by Rev. R. T. Feely, S.J., 
goes about the good work of spiritual instruction in a rather breezy way, 
but the people it is written for will like it (Benziger Bros.: $0.60). 

The Boys’ Guild Prayer Book (B. O. and W., 6d.) is a brief manual 
of prayers and instruction, meant more particularly for the members 
of the Glasgow Guilds. 

LITURGY. 

Other things being equal, a small book is a big blessing. Con- 
sequently, we welcome very heartily Matters Liturgical: The “ Collectio 
Rerum Liturgicarum” of the Rev. J. Wuest, C.SS.R. Translated and 
edited by the Rev. T. W. Mullaney, C.SS.R. (Pustet: 12s.). In its 
original Latin form this work passed through four large editions during 
the last ten years. The present English edition ,is in 18mo, has 642 
pages, and is bound in leather. It is ,altogether an admirable little 
compendium of the Sacred Liturgy. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

The Catholic Social Year for 1926 is, as usual, a most helpful con- 
tribution to the literature which deals with our. greatest problems. The 
subject chosen this time is The Community and the Criminal, and the 
expert writer is the Rev. Francis Day, Catholic,Chaplain to H.M. Prison, 
Brixton (Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, 6d.). He entitles his book “A 
Guide to Social Service,’ and that is what .it is in the truest sense of 
the words. No one with any zeal in his heart can read Father Day 
without being profoundly stirred and interested. For further .study an 
excellent little bibliography is provided. This Year Book is yet another 
feather in the cap of the C.S.G., a brave feather, which ought to attract 
many new recruits for the great campaign. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Volume VI. of Orientalia Christiana opens with a long and very in- 
teresting dissertation on the character and ascetical teaching of St. 
Theodore the Studite, who was born in the year 759. The name of 
Theodore’s mother was Theoctistis. She was a very severe matron, 
and bullied her servants into good behaviour with the aid of a whip. 
She was in fact what Mr. Belloc calls a “ Tuptophilite.” Afterwards 
when she became a nun, she used to whip or otherwise beat defaulting 
sisters. Now Theodore loved his mother tenderly, and when she was 
dead wrote her praises. But what about the whip though? Theodore 
was a very truthful soul, and expressed a small doubt as to the moral 
value of his mother’s methods in the direction of souls. But it was 
only a very little doubt, and he hurries on to say that the servants and 
the nuns loved his mother in spite of the frequent blows. Theodore 
is a very delightful Saint, and his story moves on a very tender, human 
plane. For an oriental monk of the eighth century he had a great 
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deal of St. Francis of Assisi in him. The price of this number of 
the “ Orientalia,” which is by Pére I. Hausherr, S.J., is 8 lire, and 
may be obtained from Piazza della Pilotta, 35, Roma, 1. 


- LITERARY. 


Essays of To-day and Yesterday, by Alice Meynell (Harrap, !s.), 
is a collection of short, striking estimates of famous literary and other 
varieties of women. Mrs. Meynell’s prose is above criticism, but we 
may candidly confess that at times we find her obscure and artificial. 
She seems, to one poor Philistine at least, to have tinkered far too 
much with her phrases, and to be too fond of allusions. Everybody 
tells us that good English is limpid and easy to read, and that it is 
only the careless writers who are found difficult. Well, however awful 
it be to confess it, Mrs. Meynell és at times difficult, and these essays are 
by no means a bedside book. For all that there are many wonderful 
sentences in them and bits of profound analysis which almost com- 
pensate for the headaches one gets over other places. 

The Book of Robert Southwell, by Christobel M. Hood (Black- 
well, 7s. 6d.), is a very good, manageable edition of the martyr’s poems. 
Ben Jonson magnanimously admitted to Drummond that he would 
have been content to destroy many of his pieces could he only have 
called himself the author of Southwell’s ‘“‘ Burning Babe.” Posterity 
is of exactly the same opinion. Pages and pages and pages of Rare 
Ben would it be quite content to destroy for the saving of that ex- 
quisite lyric. And it is not the only exquisite thing in this book. But 
the best poetry of Robert Southwell was in his life. On all the roll 
of English letters there is not another such bright brave name as his. 
From Chaucer to the last singer who has died, they are a strange, 
turbulent, unlovely lot, and when there is nothing wrong with their 
morals, they think at least pagan-wise. Keats was like his own Greek 
urn as beautifully modelled and as empty. There is no healing in him. 
Robert Southwell is the only one who really lived the sweet songs 
he sang. The man is behind his music, and that gives it a rare 
force to move even modern hearts. Miss Hood tells his simple, glorious 
story without any trimmings, and it is best so told. The frontispiece 
to her excellent book is from the well-known pencil drawing of the 
martyr at Stonyhurst College. 


NON-CATHOLIC WORKS. 


It is a pleasure to be able to praise Dean Inge for a_ change. 
In his Fison Memorial Lecture, 1926, delivered at Guy's Hospital 
Medical School, he dealt with the subject of Science and Ultimate Truth 
(Longman’s, paper covers, Is.), and though there is too much 
“ Platonism”’ in it, it is on the whole an admirable plea for the re- 
cognition of spiritual values as being just as real as scientific facts. 
Dr. Inge’s genuine learning and philosophic power are more evident 
in this lecture than in many of his rather hazy essays. 

Very interesting and suggestive also are the three lectures which 
Dr. W. R. Matthews, Dean of King’s College, delivered on God and 
Evolution (Longmans, 3s.). Dr. Matthews expounds the tenets of the 
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various evolutionary philosophies with remarkable clearness, and con- 
fesses his inability to agree with them on many points. In the third 
lecture he takes the offensive, and attempts to show that the Christian 
conception of God, far from being invalidated by evolutionary theories, 
is rather reinforced by them. He is a modernist in theology, so we 
cannot accept all his “ reconciliations’”’ of science and religion, but 
we can at least be grateful that a man of his learning and influence 
should be on the side of the angels to the extent of rejecting peremp- 
torily the cloudy pantheism of H. G. Wells, Professor Alexander, and 
other famous people. 


FICTION. 

The Green Path, by Alan Downey (Talbot Press, §s.), is a series 
of stories which are meant to capture an echo of the poetry that “ hangs 
like a Druidic spell over the woods, the fields, and the waters of 
Ireland.” The author is modest, and sometimes he is successful, but 
on the whole his style is too mannered and in the Ossian vein. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Vocabulary of the Moral and Ascetical Works of St. Ambrose 
(Brooklands, D.C., U.S.A.: The Catholic Education Press, $2.00) is a 
phenomenally learned study in Latin lexicography, by Sister Mary 
Barry, M.A. The general reader would be utterly lost, but those who 
are interested in the development of the Latin language and who desire 
to know the relation of St. Ambrose, to Cicero, and to Christian writers 
who preceded him, will find this heroic dissertation of admirable service. 

L’Aspect Religieux de Moscou, by Michel D’Herbigny, S.J., con- 
stitutes the January, 1926, number of “ Orientalia Christiana” (Piazza 
della Pilotta, 35, Roma, 1: price 9 lire). ,In it we are given Pére 
D’Herbigny’s own observations, as he spent three weeks in the Capital 
of Communism in the autumn of 1925. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the story is of the greatest interest. Some parts of it will surprise 
people who feed entirely on the “Morning Post” and “Daily Mail.” 

Missa Brevis in Honorem S. Josephi (Fischer, Birmingham) is a 
composition for mixed voices, by Joseph J. McGrath. These high 
matters are above us, but choir-masters in search of new material might 
with advantage give this work a trial. 

The Month, January, 1926, published an article on the Stockholm 
Conference from the authoritative pen of Father Sierp, the editor of 
“ Stimmen.” Life and Work, by Edward Shillito (Longmans: 4s.), is an 
account of the conference by a well-known Protestant clergyman. His 
book which is full of vague idealism is a further proof that Father Sierp 
was correct in his conclusions. 

Genesis v. Evolution, by Reginald Cock, M.R.C.S. (Elliot Stock, 2s.), 
bears the sub-title: “Are we descended from Monkeys?” This is the 
kind of book that makes evolutionists sing in their baths. It is dedi- 
cated most fittingly to the memory of William J. Bryan, Esq., and 
dishes up a great deal of the fundamentalist nonsense that harmed 
the cause of true religion at Dayton, Tennessee. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Reviewed in present issue or reserved for future notice.) 


APPLETON AND Co., London. 
Our American Cardinals. 
Walsh. Pp.xx. 352. 
$2.50. , 
Biackwe.Lt, Oxford. 
The Book of Robert Southwell. By 
Christobel M. Hood. Pp. vii. 
157. Price, 7s. 6d. 


Burns, OaTEs AND WASHBOURNE, 
London. 
Socialism or Democracy. By Fr. 
Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. Pp. viii. 175. 
Price, 3s. 6d. The Life of the 
World to Come. By Dom A. 
Vonier. Pp. vii. 168. Price, 5s. 


Tue Catuotic EpucaTion PRess, 
Brookland, D.C. 

The Use of the Optative Mood in 
the Works of St. John Chrysos- 
tom. By Rev. F. Dickinson. Pp. 
xvi. 179. Price, $2.00. Latin 
and Greek in College Entrance 
Requirements. By Brother Giles. 
Pp. xiii. 192. Price, $2.50. 

C.S.G., Oxford. 

The Community and the Criminal. 
By Rev. Francis Day. Pp.79. 
Price, 6d. 

C.T.S., London. 

Many twopenny 

reprints. 


By J.J. 
Price, 


pamphlets and 


Gitt anpD Son, Dublin. 
Fortifying Youth. 
Brother. Pp. viii.289. Price, 4s. 


Harrap, London. 
Essays of To-day and Yesterday. 


By A Christian 


By Alice 
Price, Is. 


Herper, London. 

The Gift of Love. By J.A.McClorey, 
S.J. Pp. 79. Price, 3s.6d. Mass 
Stipends. By C. F. Keller, 
.S.T.B. Pp. xi. 198. Price, 6s. 


La Bonne Presse, Paris. 

La Vie Chrétienne. Par R.P.A. 
Tonna-Barthet. Pp.807. Price 
not stated. Romans Populaires, 
Nos. 158—161. Price, 75 c. each. 
Bijou Series. Three numbers. 
Price, 3.00 fr. each. 


LerHie.cevx, Paris. 
Le Centre du Plan Divin. Par F. 
Anizan. Pp. 206. Price, 7.50 fr. 
La Vie au Foyer. Par Fr. A. 
Vuillermet, O.P. Pp. 254. 
Price, 9 fr. 


Lonomans, London. 
God and Evolution. By Rev. W.R. 
Matthews, M.A., D.D. Pp. vii. 
57. Price, 3s. Science and 


Meynell. Pp. 76. 


Ultimate Truth. By the Very 
Rev. W.R. Inge, D.D. Pp. 32. 
Price, ts. 


Loyota University, Chicago. 
Catholic Beginnings in Kansas City. 
Pp. 137. The Catholic Charch 
in Chicago, 1673—1871. Pp. x. 
236. Saint Ferdinand de Floris- 
sant. Pp. 271. All by Gilbert 
J. Garraghan, S.J. 


Mariett!, Turin. 
Sti. Thomae Aquinatis In Meta- 
physicam Aristotelis Commen- 
taria. Cura et Studio P. Fr. 
M. Cathala, O.P. Pp. xii. 798. 
Price, 30 lire. 


Pustet, New York. 

Matters Liturgical. By Rev. J. 
Wuest. Engl. trans. by T. 
Mullaney, C.SS.R. Pp. xii. 
630. Price, 12s. 


Sanps anp Co., London. 

Thoughts for Mental Prayer. Com- 
piled by a Dominicaness of 
Carisbrooke. Pp. 64. Price, 
2s.6d. A Simple Life of Our 
Lady. By a Sister of Notre 
Dame. Pp. 87. Price, 2s. 


S.P.C.K., London. 
Confirmation or the Laying-on of 
Hands. Vol. 1. Various authors. 
Pp. vii. 342. Price, 12s. 6d. n. 
Sundials. By A. R. Green. 
Pp. xx. 203. Price, tos. 6d. 


Tatsot Press, Dublin. 
The Green Path. By Alan Downey. 
Pp. 189. Price, §s. 


Tegui, Paris. 

L’Evangile de l Eucharistie. By 
Mgr. Pichenot. Pp. xlii. 400. 
Price, 10.00 fr. Les Petits 
Chinois. By G. Gibert, S.J. 
Pp. 94. Price, 2.00 fr. Re- 
traite de Premiere Communion. 
By Canon Duplessy. Pp. 286. 
Price, 7.50 fr. Les Deux 
Grandes Dévotions. By L. 
Garriguet. Pp. 192. Price, 
5.00 fr. Nouvelle Série de 
Guérisons @ Lourdes. By Dr. 
A. Marchand. Pp. xxviii. 290. 
Price, t2.00fr. Culte du Coeur 
de Jésus. By A. Lepidi, O.P. 
Pp. 58. Price, 2.00fr. Nou- 
veau Mois du Sacré-Ceur. By 
Abbé J. Kaniz. Pp. x. 244. 
Price, 5.0ofr. La Féte et la 
Messe de Jésus-Christ Roi. Pp. 
190. Price, 6.50 fr. 

Mention of other books unavoidably 
held over. 





